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PuRKISH and ARABIC LANGUAGES 
TAUGHT in Thirty Lessons by Mr. CATAFAGO, of 
Aleppo. Mr. Catafago's System of Instruction enables his 
Pupils after a very limited number of lessons to read, write, 

an speak. Advanced persons wishin to improv ein Arabic 
conversation may in a short time speak fluently. Mr. Catafago 


undertakes also to make Turkish and Arabic translations into | 


English, and vice versa. 
ng! __Apply at 12, Featherstone- buildings, F Holborn, Ww. C. 


MNESTIMONI AL to the late W ILL IAM 
WEIR, Editor of the Daily News.—The many sponta- 
neous public manifestations of regret which were called forth 
by the announcement of the death of Mr. Weir have been 





followed by numerous expressions of a wish that an opportu- | 


nity of participating in some TRIBUTE to his MEMORY were 
given to the large numbers of those who appreciate his public 
virtues. In the communications made to his more immediate 
friends it has been urged that his service to society, in almost 
every department of literature, in the defence of populs ar rights, 
at first as an advocate, and subsequently through the press, in 
the great movement which resulted in the establishment of 
Free Trade, of which he was one of the most ardent and 
effective champions; and that the lofty integrity which he 
displayed as a journalist, and his constant devoted labours in 
the cause of freedom and progress, ought not to be allowed to 
pass into the general history of our times without some special 
recognition by the public for which he lived and worked. 
Sharing this conviction, and stimulated by the expression of 
these desires, the gentlemen whose names are sub bed have 
formed themselves into a committee to give effect to the 
general wish. They have done so with no intention of 
pledging themse lves or others to any opinion on those dis- 
uted points of political policy with whic th Mr. We 
as been associaicd, but simply to commemorate the eminent 
qualities of the journalist, to which the principal organs of 
ublic opinion—and first and chiefest the 7imes—have lately 
ened i onerous and ungrudging testim« my. After full con- 
sideration and inquiry, it has been resolved that the 
monial shall be of a nature to assure the lot and enlarge the 
narrow means of those with whom Mr. Weir—cut off in the 
midst of his career—had hoped to spend the tranquil evening 
of his days. 
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vation and General Treatment in all Seasons. 
with Twelve \ min Groups by JAMES ANDREWS, F.H.S. 
8 day, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, 
The HISTORIGAT REASON WHY. 

to Simplify the Study of English History. 
In a few days, we’ my = onten cloth, gilt edges, 
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YOYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 
GALLERY, 24, Cornhill —Mr. MORBY begs to state 
that he has opened the above Gallery (in connexion with his 
Framing Establishment at 63, Bishopsgate-street Within) for 
the SALE of GUARANTEED PICTURES, and can offer 
Spe ecime ns of— 
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Valuable Classical, Cleri and General Library of 


ESSRS. C HINN OCK = and 
WORTHY will SELL by AUCTION, on Wednesday, 
at Twelve, upon the Premises, Ickenham Rectory, 
% xe, by direction of Executors, the valuable 
LIBRARY of the iate Rev. John Addison, which has been in 
the cour rse of collection for last h tury, oem cone 
hends the wo rks of all the most e rent Divi nes from tl 
earliest period of the Reformed C ‘hureh to the present time $ 
amongst others, Sermons preached by the s 1 »» of Exeter 
(upon the Divine Rig e Charles I., ; Hall's Epis- 
copacia, 1640; Dr. Beber’s Psalms in the earliest Greek; 
Opera di Machiavelli, Bryant's i nt Mythology, 
ham’'s Antiquitie Euripic les, Quarterly i 
from the first volt to burgh Revie w, 
106 vols.; Nicho Tilloch’s Philos 
phical Magazine, 43 vols.; 1 ontils Magazine, 44 vols. 
and Hebrew Bibles, with Latin and English translations, 
numerous works in Greek, flebrew, Latin, Italian, 
and French. To be viewed two rior. 
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RYSTAL PALACE 
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TATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 
a —J. B. GOUGH ewe! an ORATION in Exeter 
Hall on Good Friday, April 22. HALL, Esq., preside. 
Doors open ¢ ut Seven o'clock. Chair taki i 
bere stalls, 2 L. 
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; body of the hall, 6d. 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


r. CHARLES Kt 
ment.—On Easter Monday, h inst., and during the week 
will be presented Shakspere’s Historical Play of HENRY YV. 
commencing at Seven o'clock; King Henry, Mr. C. Kes an: 
Chorus, Mrs. C. Kean.—The Box-office will re-open o 
April 20th, when places may be secured as usual. 
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Professor of Chemistry, 


VT a oe | 
LETTERS 
4 L 
BY BARON VON LIEBIG. 
Queen’s College, Cork. 
nation acquainted with the principles which have been | shall look upon one of the tasks of my life as accom- 
the causes of their exhaustion. Should I be fortunate without their assistance it appears to me to be impos- 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


BARON LIEBIG’S NEW WORK: 
Just published, i in 1 vol. small Sve. 6s. cloth lettered, 
ON MODERN AGRICULTURE 
} IRN AGR URE 
Edited by JOHN BLYTH, M.D., 

*“*T am desirous to make the educated men of the| portance in a national and economic point of view, I 
established by Chemistry in connection with the nutri- plished. With the aid of the educated men ‘to whom I 
tion of plants, the conditions of the fertility of soils, and | address myself, success is, in my opinion, certain; but 
enough to impress upon a wider circle the conviction of | sible.”"—From the Prefuce. 
the value of these principles, and of their extreme im- | 

AL THpPpQ AT ae | I AND r 
LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY, 
Dietetics, Agriculture, Commerce, and Political Economy. 


FAMILIAR 


In its Relations to Physiology, 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, small Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


London: WALTON and MABERLY, Upper Gower-street; and Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


Che Clevieal Directory for 1859. 


> aro -t Ixy a e F 
OL ERGY MEN are respectfully requested to forward, without 
further delay, the necessary CORREC eae and PARTICULARS for the rearrang ged Edition of the 
above work, the MS. of which is now nearly ready for the press. 






























CLERICAL JoURNAL and Direcrory Offices, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 





“ Love me little, love me k mg, 
Is the burden of my song. 


This day is published, price One Guinea, in Two Volumes, 


THE NEW AND ORIGINAL STORY OF ENGLISH LIFE, 


LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG, 


BY CHARLES READE. I 
| 





TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster-row. 





“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.”--Sgaxkspere. 


On Saturday, the 30th April, 1859, will be published, price 


All the gear 


Twopence, the First Number of 


‘. s 
AL OW IUD 
or 

A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


DESIGNED FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT OF ALL CLASSES OF READERS, AND TO 
ASSIST IN THE DISCUSSION OF THE SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


7 


Published also in Monthly Parts and in Half-Yearly Volumes, at the Office, 11, Wellington-street North 
also by CHarpMAN and Hau, 193, Piccadilly, London, W. 
On Saturday, 28th May, 1859, Mr. CHARLES DICKENS will CEASE to CONDUCT | 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS; that Periodical will be DISCONTINUED by him; and its} 
Partnership of Proprietors dissolved. 


— 








, Strand, W.C.; 





“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.”—Suaxsrere. 


The First Number, price Twopence, of the New Weekly Journal, 


R / oe Q; “els 
All the Pear Round, 
— YU St inal 
CONTAIN THE FIRST PART OF A NEW STORY, 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
NUED FROM WEEK TO WEEK 


WILL ENTITLED 


TO BE CONTI COMPLETED. 


UNTIL 





Just published, Svo. pp. 472, with Portrait, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; a few copies printed on thick paper, with India-paper 


Portrait, cloth, 15s. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANIEL DE FOE; 
WITH REMARKS DIGRESSIVE AND DISCURSIVE. 
BY WILLIAM CHADWICK. 
London: JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho-square. 





Part I. on May Ist, 1859 


RE-ISSUE OF 


BRITISH AND EXOTIC PERN 
By E. J. LOWE, Esa. F.R.AS., F.G.S., F.L.S., M.B.M.S., &e. 


In Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, aining Eight Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings. 





London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. 
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L. HACHETTE AND 008 


GREAT DICTIONARIES. 


pic {TIONN AIRE DES SCIENCES 

PHILOSOPHIQUES. 6 vols. 8vo, 55 fr. 
DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL D'HISTOIRE 

et de GEOGRAPHIE, Par M. N. BOUILLET. pp. 2,065. 


21 fr. 
DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES 
SCIENCES, Par M. N. BOUILLET. pp. 1,750. 21 fr. 
DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL DES CON- 
TEMPOR AINS. Par VAPEREAU. pp. 1,802. 25 fr. 
‘he ‘Jictionnaire des Contemporains’ is not only of 
iterest to France, but to the whole civilised world. It 
increases daily in importance as it becomes known. It is 
a veritable encych opaedia, and so much the more valuable as 
it advocates no party views; it abstains from comment, and 
relates only facts." —Continental Review. 
DICTIONNAIRE DES SYNONYMES FRAN- 
Par LAFAYE. 15 fr. 
and Co., French Publishers, 18, King William- 
strect, Strand, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. — 
MNHE SCALE of CHARGES for 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 














£8. d. 
Four Lines, or Thirty Words em ee 
Each additional Line (about Te uW Words) 006 
Half Column 110 0 
Whole Column 210 0 





DAY OF PUBLICATION. 


TPO accommodate the Country Trade, and 

to facilitate the transmission to the provinces, THE 
CRITIC, trom and after the commencement of 1859, will be 
oe ‘1 at 12 o'clock noon of Fripay, All C ommunications, 
Adve sements, &¢., must reach the office not /ater than 
5 .m. on TUURSDAY, to insure attention in the current 


| CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 
OF CEL LE B R ITIES IN 


Hiterature, Science, and Art. 


THe CRITIC of APRIL 2 2 contains a 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HIS IS AN UNEVENTFUL TIME in matters pertaining 
to literature, and to all things other than general elections, 
manifestoes, dissolution of Parliament, and the shock of contending 
arties. And yet even from such saturnalia and turmoils as these, 
ae men cannot keep wholly aloof. Butwer, whom we know only 
as a novelist, has injured his health with what is called over mental 
excitement, and rest and febrifuges are prescribed. From the elec- 
tioneering intelligence which has lately reached us, we see no reason 
to expect that any new man of literary celebrity will rise above the 
political horizon, Mr. James Hannay, novelist, essayist, and Quar- 
terly reviewer, will not this time meet the electors of the Dumfries 
Burghs; but, en revanche, we have Mr. Georcz Henry Money (the 
G. H. M. of the Times) addressing the electors of Rochester from the 
Conservative point of view, and strives to persuade men who are glad 
to get the plain roast and boiled, that a descendant and pupil of the 
Trimatcuio of Perrronivus is their fit and proper representative. 
“Jejunus raro stomachus vulgaria tenuit,” and so G. H. M. will not 
despise the humblest vote. 

This line from Horace reminds us that our classical friend, the 
Saturday Review, was guilty of a slight blunder in its Latin quotation 
last week. When does the Saturday Review not indulge in a pet 
quotation? Unfortunately the slip referred to entirely alters the 
sense of the passage, as the writer of the article will perceive when he 
refers to JuvenAL’s tenth Satire and the concluding lines, which he 
will find to run: 





Nullum numen abest si sit Prudentia: nos te 
Nos facimus, Deam cceloque locamus. 

Referring to the letter by Corneruxx given in our last, a valued 
correspondent says :— 

The person alluded to as having an influence over,the Academy was Cardinal 
Richelieu, who patronised the infant institution as an instrument, and wished to 
be thought its parent, although he was not. His enmity to Corneille arose from 
jealousy ; the Cardinal’s ‘‘ Marianne” could not be compared to Corneille’s 
“ Cid,” and he basely wished the-Academy to crush the great tragic writer by 
the weight of their criticism. How ill they succeeded posterity has pronounced. 
As to the grammatical error, it may be a slip somewhere. If we closely ex- 
amined the letters, either English or French, written more than two hundred 
years ago, we should find such in abundance; but there is one circumstance 
struck me—if the letter is so faithfully copied as to give that grammatical slip, I 
should think the orthography would be closely copied likewise. If so, 1 should pro- 
nounce the letter not genuine; the orthography is not that of the time of Corneille 
the elder. When I wrote my pamphlet of ‘‘ Who shall Educate the Prince of 
Wales ?” some fifteen years ago, 1 quoted liberally from Montaigne, and was 
called upon, in a second edition, to give translations on account of the quaint 
mode of spelling. Now Montaigne had not long been dead when Corneille 
wrote; his pet, Mile. de Gourncey—whom you saw painted with him at 
our Royal Academy the year before last—lived long after the production of the 
“Cid.” Argal, I should not expect much difference in the orthography of the 
two writers. Civilised nations, as they publish fresh editions of their classic 
authors, go on polishing the grammar and orthography so regularly that present 
readers do not perceive any change.—Your constant reader, 

AvuTHor or “ Tre Lire or RICHELIEv.” 

We are glad to perceive that the examination mania (as we continue 
to regard the indiscriminate cry for competitive examinations) has 
enforced upon the College of Surgeons the necessity of making their 
examination before granting a diploma something better than a mere 
matter of form. We have already explained that in our opinion a 
wide difference exists between the examination of barristers and the 
examination of surgeons. The former are only employed by persons 
who are thoroughly competent to decide upon their capabilities ; but 
the surgeon has to deal with those who are, for the most part, 
fain to believe in him with the most unwavering and unques- 
tioning faith, and who are compelled to trust in him without 
the slightest possible opportunity of testing his knowledge. It 
is for this reason, we think, that, whatever had been the case 
as regards the other professions, no man should be allowed 
to practise as a medical practitioner without having received his 
licence to tamper with the temple of human life from some com- 
petent examining board; and yet hitherto it has been a matter of 
no difficulty to force a man of ordinary intelligence through the 
college by means of that nutritive process which among Norfolk 
turkey-feeders and Cambridge tutors is known by the title of * cram- 
ming.” We are glad to hear, and the public will be glad to hear, that 
this is to be put an end to. There is to be no more grinding and no 
more cramming. The student has now to pass a preliminary and a 
final examination, and after the latter ordeal he may be considered fit 
for the performance of his professional duties. The preliminary 
examination is to prove that he has studied anatomy, and knows 
something about physiology. After two years, spent in some medical 
school recognised by the college, has been passed, the candidate is 
thought to have passed in a manner which, at any rate, precludes gross 
ignorance and incompetency. 

A meeting was held of the members of the London and Middlesex 
Archzological Association, last Wednesday, in order to inspect some 
of the Citv antiauities. The first vlace visited was Christ’s Hospital, 
Waere; oe cnair was taken oy tae Bishop of Caruisiz, in the absence 
of the Duke of Camprinee, who came later in the day. The old 
pictures and plate, as well as the charters, of the Hospital were 
exhibited and descanted upon; and from there an adjournment was 








made to the large room of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, where papers 
were read on the history of the old priory of St. Bartholomew, which 
was afterwards visited. From thence the party proceeded to St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate; Mr. Wooprnorre fully describing its history. 
The portion of the old walls of London in the churchyard were 
examined with much interest; and a visit afterwards made to 
the inner part of the bastion at the angle, now converted into 
a small garden for the use of the inhabitants of Lambe’s Hospital. 
The crypt of the Hospital, a very early work, was next examined; and 
the day’s proceedings terminated in Barber-Surgeons’ Hall, the circu- 
lar portion of which is constructed upon another old bastion of London 
Wall. Here Mr. Farruonr described the pictures and plate of the com- 

any ; and descanted on the differences between the cartoon of the famous 

ToLBeEIn in the Royal College of Surgeonsand the picture itselfnow in the 
possession of the Barber-Surgeons, and which is the finest in England by 
the master. It represents King Henry VIII. granting them their 
charter. Many other fine pictures are in the possession of the Company 
and some very curious plate, particularly a silver-gilt cup, given by 
Henry VIII, and another given by Cuartes II., made in the form 
of the Royal Oak, with little gilt acorns appended, which ring as the 
draught is taken. The meeting was well attended, about 400 mem- 
bers and friends being present. 

The Dublin people were very enthusiastic, a short time back, about 
erecting a testimonial statue to Goipsmrra in front of the University 
there. Since that they seemed to have cooled in their zeal to do 
honour to poor “ Gorpy,” and just now they are engaged in settling 
the important question, whether the site fixed upon is fit for such a 
statue. The Jrish Builder, waxing indignant upon the point, 
describes the site as ‘‘a few yards in advance of a high wall, and 
ranging with a railing intended to define a thoroughfare.” This is 
fairly enough pronounced to be ‘ quite too limited for the display of 
sculpture.” ‘The general feeling in Dublin, we believe, is, that 
if the University is to determine the site of the statue, it should 
be made entirely a University matter; but that if public sub- 
scriptions are asked, a more suitable and more public site should be 
selected. 

A very needless scandal has been attempted to be raised in the 
Times respecting the administration of the Rustat Scholarships by the 
Society of Jesus College, Cambridge. ‘The accusation suggested is 
that a smaller sum than is nominally paid, finds its way into the pockets 
of the holders of the Scholarships ; but this is denied by the direct 
evidence of one of the Scholars themselves, and of Mr. Westmor- 
LAND, one of the Fellows of the Society, and the Kustat Bursar. 
Considering the privacy with which these benefactions are necessarily 
administered, accusations of this kind should never be urged except 
upon the soundest grounds, and should never be permitted to reach 
the public through such a channel as the Times, except upon the 
plainest evidence. 

The present week has not brought the announcement of many 
novelties. One indeed will create some interest among those who 
have undertaken the task of remedying what has been somewhat 
affectedly called ‘‘The Great Social Evil.” Mr. S. Pauxis Day, 
known as a journalist of some reputation, has now in the press a work 
bearing upon this delicate topic, and we have no doubt that it will be a 
valuable contribution to the information we already possess on the 
subject. And what is mainly wanted here is information. Books of 
theory and speculation must be worse than useless. ‘The facts are 
plain and cruelly simple; the great mass of the evil is (humanly 
speaking) irremediable, and what the charitable mamly require is 
such knowledge as will teach them where and how to throw their 
buoys and safety-belts to save poor drowning wretches from anni- 
hilation. 

Sparse items of gossip are afloat about changes and novelties in 
the London press. Our sporting contemporaries are terribly 
agitated about a Penny Bell’s Life, which proposes to do all for 
one penny that which its elder rival does for six times the money, 
and to do it more respectably into the bargain. Something is 
said about an injunction to restrain the new comer from appro- 
priating this venerated name. Another piece of news is that Mr. 
Herpert Iveram has paid a large sum to Mr. Henry VizeTELLY 
for his share in the Illustrated Times. Mr. Ixeram, who has been 
a shareholder in this paper from the first, is now said to be the sole 
proprietor. > 

We are glad to hear that the hint thrown out by a reviewer in 
these columns, with regard to the propriety of raising a testimonial to 
‘“‘ Harry Hizover,” the sporting writer, has not been thrown away. 
We are given to understand that a collection had been set on (ot, 
under the auspices of Mr. Newsy (who, of late years, published 
several of Mr. Brxptey’s books), and several most liberal dona- 
tions have already been made. It is anticipated that 9 sufficient 
sum may be raised to place the widow beyond the } ssibility of 
want. 

As we write, two names swell the necrology of the week, and both 
will cause the liveliest regrets: the one is Sypxvr, Lady Morean; 
the other, the accomplished Mme. Bosto. Lady Morean’s death 
has been reported before; but, if she be really gone, she will have 
attained the ripe age of 76. Her father, Rosen1 Owexson, Was & 
composer, wrote for the stage, and was moreover a relation of OLIVER 
Gotpsmitu —so the “ Wild Irish Girl” had blood in her veins. At 
the age of fourteen Sypyey Owenson published a volume of poems, 
and her pen was active until very recently.— Mme. Bosio is said to 
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have died at St. Petersburg on the 12th; killed, it is said, of the 
Russian climate. So Mr. Gre has lost the brightest attraction of his 
opera season, and the world one of the most glorious songstresses that 
ever warbled a note. 

At the meeting of the Geographical Society on Monday, definite 
information was at last communicated respecting the fate of the 
Arctic traveller, Apotr Scutacintweit. This was communicated 
in a despatch to Lord Sranztey, and was as follows: ‘ Adolf 
Schlagintweit had proceeded into Turkistan from the Upper Punjab by 
a route considerably to the west of that followed by his brothers 
Hermann and Robert Schlagintweit, and he advanced far to the north- 
west of their ultimate station, before he met with his fate. By the 
return of one of his attendants (Abdoollah) to Peshawur vid Bokhara 
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and Cabul, as well as by a letter of another of them, Mahomed Ameer, 
addressed to Colonel Edwardes, it appears that Adolf Schlagintweit 
was well received at Yarkand, though he encountered great difficulties 
in reaching that city. On moving to the N.W., or towards Kokan, he 
fellin with a horde of fanatic Mussulmans, at Kargash (which lies in 
about 41 deg. N. lat. and 723 deg. E. long.) and in front of the walls 
of which place he was beheaded by the orders of a ferocious Synd, 
named Wullee Khan. As great interest has been taken by all the 
British authorities in Upper India in the fate of this most enter- 
prising explorer—probably the only scientific European who has ever 
visited this wild and remote region since the days of Marco Polo, so it 
is hoped that some of his valuable note-books and observations may 
eventually be recovered from the natives.” 
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DR. CUMMING’S LECTURES. 

Lectures to Young Men. By the Rev. Jonx Cummaina, D.D., F.R.S.E. 

London: Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1859. 
F WE MIGHT VENTURE to give a piece of advice to Dr. 
Cumming, it would be that he should confine his attention solely 
to the delineation of antediluvian society. It is only in such of his 
works as ‘The Church before the Flood” that his imagination, 
which is large, and his knowledge, which is small, can find due scope. 
When we say that his knowledge is small, we must, of course, be 
understood as only speaking of his knowledge of things posterior to 
the flood; and it is possibly owing to his somewhat exclusive study 
of the pre-Noahic age, that we can detect so many inaccuracies in his 
treatment of the extensive field of history not comprised in that early 
period. We should, however, be scarcely dealing fairly with Dr. 
Cumming, in attempting to estimate the limit of his intellectual 
attainments, if, passing by his twin works on the Apocalypse, we were 
to ignore his extensive acquaintance with the future. He reminds us, 
indeed, not a little of Tiresias, whose knowledge, if we may believe 
Sophocles, was confined to knowing all about “the Past, Present, and 
Future ”—a title which Dr. Cumming also has appended to one of his 
books. Possibly the total amount of knowledge possessed by the 
Theban soothsayer was pretty much on a par with that of Dr. Cum- 
ming; yet, in other respects, there was not a little dissimilarity 
between them. As the world is considerably older now than it was in 
the lifetime of Tiresias, Dr. Cumming may fairly lay claim to a 
superiority over the learned Theban with respect to his knowledge of 
the past. We suspect, too, that Tiresias’ acquaintance with past 
events was limited to the paltry hundred or two of years which imme- 
diately preceded his birth; and must, therefore, have been immea- 
surably inferior, as well in extent as in antiquity, to that of the bio- 
grapher of the antediluvians, With regard to the second branch of the 
triad, viz., the present, we are unfortunately obliged to form our con- 
clusions in some degree by guess-work. This is decidedly—judging from 
the book before us, as well as from others—the weakest point in Dr. 
Cumming’s cyclopzdia, and we hope we shall not be suspected of any 
undue partiality for antiquity, if we assume that Tiresias was quite as 
well acquainted with the arts and sciences of his own age as 
Dr. Cumming is with those of the nineteenth century. Lastly, in 
estimating the respective claims of our two prophets, ancient and 
modern, to be considered interpreters of the future, with regard to 
the extent of his knowledge of futurity, we must unhesitatingly assign 
the palm to Dr. Cumming, who has uttered many thousand vaticina- 
tions; whereas, so far as history informs us, Tiresias is the author of 
but one poor little piece of prophecy, viz., the terrible destiny of 
(Edipus. To be sure, Tiresias’ prophecy came to pass, which is not 
the case with any of those which have issued from the lips of Dr. 
Cumming. We have been thus particular in dwelling on the peculiar 
distribution of the component parts of Dr. Cumming’s knowledge, 
because otherwise there might seem to be some unkindness in exhibit- 
ing his shortcomings in the book before us. But—‘non omnia 
possumus omnes”—few, if any, of us could furnish vivid portraits of 
antediluvian bishops and curates, or confidently proclaim the exact 
day and hour when the naughty woman of Babylon the Great shall 
undergo her plague of fire; and we need not, therefore, feel elated 
if we know something more than Dr. Cumming about such carnal 
topics as history, chemistry, or mathematics. We cannot, however, 
help thinking it somewhat unfortunate for our author’s literary repu- 
tation, that he should have ever deserted those wide fields of mysti- 
cism where fancy may sport unchecked by the necessity of a dull 
pedantic correctness ; and ‘where commonplace critics are left toiling 
in vain in the rear of the swift enchantress. We almost begin to call 
in question the accuracy of the portraiture of the antediluvian 
hierarchy ; and to pray that our own days may be as long in the land 
as those of the much threatened Babylonish dame, for whom is 
poanes a shrift so speedy and undesirable, when we find in 
r. Cumming’s scrolls of wordy lore constant blunders which 
would shock a schoolboy vastly inferior in intelligence to Lord 
Macaulay’s paragon. The Doctor's knowledge, we admit, has a 
wide range. The thirteen lectures before us embrace, inter 











alia, universal history and literature, science, music, and geo- 
logy; all, however, of a somewhat inferior quality. Yet even 
here Dr. Cumming has his strong point, his hobby, which he rides 
with a frequency and a vehemence amounting almost to cruelty 
towards that misused animal. Does Dr. Cumming lecture about the 
classics? We have something to relieve the tedium of his false quan- 
tities, and of his theories about Homer and Demosthenes, which would 
have made each particular hair of Miiller’s or Niebuhr’s head stand on 
end. We have—no matter what may be the subject of the lecture— 
the latest news respecting the Pope, “and his friend Dr. Pusey ;” 
although occasionally we cannot help thinking that the lecturer, like 
the noisy newsvendors in the streets, does not disdain to invent a little 
startling intelligence for his audience. Music, too, does little else than 
enable Dr. Cumming to use its semibreves and quavers to illustrate 
Papal machinations and show up ‘the Pope, that pagan full of pride.” 
“Music,” we are told, ‘‘is essentially Protestant; the Pope has spared 
no money in order to Romanise it.” As Luther remarked that the 
devil hated good music, Dr. Cumming adds that “the Pope also hates 
good music.” We next get a piece of information of which we can 
only say that it is important if true, viz., that of late “numbers of 
Jesuits have become teachers of music ostensibly, teachers of Popery 
really.” Dr. Cumming, indeed, appears to us to be not a little 
deserving of commiseration in this respect. Sights and sounds which 
have no terrors for the feeblest and most timid amongst us are to him 
fraught with the direst omens. Music, birds, and flowers but conjure 
up the grisly image of the Pope. Informing us that the lark reminds 
him of the Protestant Christian, Dr. Cumming says “ that the owl 
hooting from the hollow of an old oak-tree reminds me of the Pope 
speaking ex cathedrd, or a fat monk chanting a midnight mass in 
exchange for a mid-day meal.” We can only say, if this be so, that 
the bird of wisdom is to Dr. Cumming a bird of exceeding folly. We 
are asked, ‘‘ May it not be laid down asa qualification for a omish. 
riest, ‘I know he can chant, genuflect, or pirouette, and dress well’?” 
t is something to be able to do anything well; and we for our part 
would rather be found siding with Sir John Hawkins, who held pirouet- 
ting to be the most important occupation in life, than with Sancho 
Panza’s Salamancan students, who never told untruths except when it 
suited their purpose. A bible at all events, we might suppose, would 
not excite uncharitable feelings in a preacher of the Gospel, but bibles 
with clasps on, ‘‘are miserable Popish-looking things.” Writing in 
these pages, we shall not be suspected of any undue sympathy for 
Popery or its professors ; yet we do not think ‘‘the shallow profound 
of these lectures is compensated for by endless tirades against Cardinal 
Wiseman and Dr. Pusey. We will now take one of these discourses, 
and cursorily examine the quality of the intellectual entertainment 
which is to attract tired shopmen after working for a dozen hours or 
so, We select the fourth lecture, the subject of which is more purely 
secular than its predecessors; it is headed, ‘‘ The History and Influ- 
ence of Literature.” The first part of the lecture being taken almost. 
entirely from Dr. Croly’s writings, we shall not stop to criticise it, 
only saying that it appears to us of a very superior texture to the 
purpurei panni clumsily tacked on to it by Dr. Cumming. " 
We are first informed that the ‘‘ Pheenicians were a race of pedlers, 
and “that they would have preferred ten per cent. on their floating 
capital to the Iliad and Odyssee together;” and that, as far as 
literary wares went, ‘there was nothing among the Egyptians or 
Pheenicians worth appropriating.” We next get the following piece 
of information, that “ of this all are abundantly satisfied, that what- 
ever questions may be entertained as to the authorship, the liad and 
Odyssee are the earliest productions of the Grecian muse.” As Dr. 
Cumming has previously told us that “there is nowadays a dislike to 
large books,” we prefer referring him to Pinnock’s Catechism rather 
than to Miiller’s “‘ History of the Literature of Ancient Greece.” We 
will, however, extract the first sentence of Miiller’s third chapter: 
“Many centuries must have elapsed before the poetical language of 
the Greeks could have attained the splendour, the copiousness, and 
the fluency, which so strongly excite our admiration in the poems 0 
Homer.” " Considering the few fragments that are extant of the works 
of Sappho, we give Dr. Cumming due credit for his comparison of her 
poetry with that of Pindar, who, we may state, has written about 
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something else than the Olympic games. Dr. Cumming says that 
ZEschylus was the father of tragedy. Miiller (and, we dare say, Pin- 
nock too) ascribes this to Thespis. We are told that Aristophanes 
was “a buffoon.” We could heartily wish that there was as little 
buffoonery in this book as in the collective plays of the Greek 
comedian. 

Dr. Cumming tells us, ‘‘It is not to be wondered at that Thucy- 
dides, on hearing the Dorian patriarch reciting his magnificent 
history, burst into tears, partly from admiration, and partly from 
joy.” Miiller, on the contrary says, ‘there is less authority for the 
story of a recitation at Olympia; and least authority of all for the 
well-known anecdote, that Thucydides was present at it as a boy, and 
that he shed tears.” We certainly, too, before we read Dr. Cum- 
ming’s book, were not aware, ‘that a mysterious transcendentalism 
exudes from every page of Thucydides,” and we are afraid that even 
now we scarcely fathom the Doctor’s meaning. He goes on to say, 
‘“We have scarcely mentioned the eloquence of Greece. Of this 
we have but one remnant worth immortality—the orations of the 
coward, the orator, the suicide Demosthenes. /ischines. indeed, was 
no mean orator; but he was lost in the shadow—or shall we say 
substance ?—of Demosthenes.” We do not complain of Dr. Cumming’s 
ignoring the works of Lysias, Isocrates, and Iseus; but we confess 
we read with indignation two of the epithets which he has thought 
proper to apply to the most patriotic of Greek statesmen, ‘There is 
no authority whatever for saying that Demosthenes was a coward, 
His rival Eschines, whose statements we are obliged to receive with 
more than caution, says that he stuttered and stammered when first 
introduced into Philip’s presence, as he might well have done, having 
been the constant opponent of the Macedonian monarch all his life. 
Though Dr. Cumming stigmatises Demosthenes as a suicide, surely 
he cannot be so grossly ignorant of ancient Grecian habits and feel- 
ings as to imagine that any comparison whatever can be instituted 
between the circumstances of an Athenian having taken poison, B.c. 
385, and an Englishman gulping down prussic acid or strychnine in 
the year of grace 1859? The Greck statesman died with a prayer 
upon his lips, and doubtless thought his self-destruction an act 
perfectly free from criminality, as did his countrymen when shortly 
after his death they erected statues in his honour in two places. We 
quote the following from Dr. Donaldson: ‘* We cannot refrain from 
expressing our concurrence in the sentiments so strongly expressed by 
Niebuhr, that Demosthenes was politically a saint; that we do not 
envy the man who can judge him differently; and that his whole 
political life, and all that concerns his honour as a statesman, are 
without spot or change.” As our lecturer more than once illustrates 
or draws a metaphor from his spectacles, we will conclude our dis- 
sertation on his Greek, by hinting that, perhaps, their magnifying 
powers had something to do with increasing the size of Athens, which 
we are told, “in the age of Pericles embosomed in its meridian 
grandeur 600,000 inhabitants.” If, however, Dr, Cumming 

in Greek 
Is sadly to seek, 
—to use the words of Porson—his Latin is no better. Want of space 
will make us touch with all possible brevity on his aberrations in this 
latter language. We quote from his Christian Evidences the follow- 
ing paragraph, unparalleled in its ignorance: “ Mercury was a thief, 
and because he was an expert thief he was enrolled among the gods. 
Bacchus was a mere sensualist and drunkard; and therefore he was 
enrolled among the gods. Venus was a dissipated and abandoned 
courtesan; and therefore she was enrolled among the goddesses. 
Mars was a savage that gloried in battle and in blood; and therefore 
he was deified and enrolled among the gods.” Commencing with 
Ennius’ epitaph—which we may add is supposed to have been 
written by the poet himself—we have two fulse quantities in the four 
lines quoted in page 102, under circumstances which preclude the 
possibility of their being misprints. We shall compress into a very 
few lines our notice of Dr. Cumming’s review of Latin literature. 
Setting out with the dictum that the Latin language is essentially stilty, 
he informs us that Plautus is almost buried, and that he deserves his 
fate. The two greatest poets of Rome, Catullus and Lucretius, he 
ignores ; had he ever read ten lines of either we should not have had 
the above-mentioned false quantities in Ennius’ epitaph. Virgil, we 
are told, ‘was a sort of French polisher of other men’s property.” 
We have, too—amid a number of other absurdities, ‘qua nunc 
perscribere longum est ’—Propertius and Persius classed together, 
doubtless from the similarity of their names. As Dr. Cumming tells 
us, “there are now extempore shoemakers as well as extempore 
preachers ;” we could almost imagine that he supposes there may be 
extempore classical scholars. The lecture entitled ‘* God in Science” 
has been partially rewritten since its first publication in 1851. It was 
then filled with the most astounding blunders; one of which was a 
highly marvellous theory about the formation of rain, based on the 
supposition that hydrogen gas is poisonous. We shall, however, only 
deal with the lecture, and that very briefly, as Dr. Cumming repub- 
lishes it in 1859. It commences, of course, with the usual diatribe 
against Popery and Puseyism ; its writer apologising for the imper- 
fections to be found in it by stating that his time had been occupied 
for the six weeks previous to its composition “in trying to get rid of 
an archiepiscopal obstruction of the light in Southwark.” The 
lecturer, too, recollecting what class of persons formed the majority 
of his audience, tells them that ‘the long-hour system thus viewed 
Is essentially a child of the Church of Cardinal Wiseman.” The 





Church of Rome may not be so lavish in its holidays as 
that of Abyssinia, where, we believe, they considerably outnumber 
the days of the year, but we have never heard any one, except Dr. 
Cumming, accuse the former church of not allowing sufficient holidays 
in its ritual. In page 193, we havea gross blunder in mechanics; the 
third form of the lever being styled the second; and in page 195 we find 
the lecturer talking of mathematical principles as if they admitted ot 
degrees of accuracy and inaccuracy. ‘The remark—@ propos ot 
nothing—that ‘perhaps the fact that flowers absorb poison is the 
reason that a distinguished Tractarian clergyman has flowers upon his 
altar” is nearly as false in philosophy as it 1s bad in taste; as flowers 
when plucked lose almost entirely the power of absorbing poison. 
We know not what authority Dr. Cumming has for asserting “ that 
light was created before the sun,” and that the sun is “not a creator 
ot the light that was not, but a reflector of the light that was.” We 
believe this doctrine to be repugnant to Holy Scripture (Gen. ch. i. 
v. 16, 17), and to modern astronomy. The author of the “ Vestiges 
of Creation” never called himself the discoverer of the nebulae. The 
discoverers of the nebule were Sir William Herschel and La Place. 
Nor again did the author of the ‘‘ Vestiges” ever propound the idea 
* that if you keep a baboon long enough it will develop itself into a 
man.” Had he done so, Professor Sedgwick, ugh Miller, and other 
eminent geologists, would never have troubled themselves to refute his 
theory. We give the following illustration of Dr. Comming’s 
logic: ‘I notice other incidents of what Atheism calls accidents. 
Mercury is forty millions of miles from the sun; he does not 
want a moon, and by a very ‘lucky accident’ he has not got 
one. Venus is sixty millions of miles from the sun, and does 
not need a moon; and by a very lucky accident she has 
not got one. ‘The earth, however, is ninety-five millions 
of miles from the sun, and by a lucky accident the earth has got a 
moon exactly at the point at which she could not do well without one. 
These are very like acts of Deity. So again: Jupiter is five hundred 
millions of miles from the sun; by a lucky accident he has got four 
moons, exactly proportionate to his immense distance from the sun. 
Now, is all this chance—that the moons should just come when they 
are wanted, should not be given when they are not wanted, and that 
the moons should grow in number somewhat in the ratio of the distance 
of these worlds from the sun? ‘The Atheist says all this is accident.” 


To this question we suggest that the Atheist might reply, What of 


Mars, which is about one hundred and forty-four million five hundred 
thousand miles from the sun, and has no moons? According to Dr. 
Cumming’s reasoning, it ought to have, at least, one moon, if not two. 
Venus, by the way, is much nearer seventy millions of miles than 
sixty millions from the sun. We are heartily glad for our own peace 
of mind and that of our fellow-mortals that we are not obliged to 
rely on Dr. Cumming’s powers for refuting Atheism. Dr. Cumming 
tells us that the Pope hates railroads as well as music; and it is, we 
suppose, for that reason, by the Cumming logic, that he has a private 
railway carriage which is a marvel of workmanship, and that the 
music in his Sistine Chapel is scarcely to be equalled elsewhere. In 
Lecture VI., ‘‘ Music in its Relation to Religion,” we have the same 
abuse of Papists, the same want of logic, and more than the usual 
bombast. A good mathematician can, we suppose, only thoroughly 
understand the principles of music when he has a good ear. What is 
the precise meaning of Dr. Cumming’s phrase of Handel's conceiving 
and Mendelssohn’s composing? Did not, then, the former also com- 
pose and the latter also conceive? Dr. Cumming tells us that “we 
laugh and ery and speak music.” With regard to laughing and erying 
music, we undoubtedly might do so if we tried; but such laughter and 
grief & la mode would probably not be very sincere. We are 
told that ‘‘ Handel’s music is almost equal to his theme.” Is not his 
music far superior to many of his themes? ‘‘ Music,” we are also told 
‘*is essentially teetotal. ‘Che blackbird, thrush, canary, and nightin- 
gale are all exquisitely musical, drink nothing but water, and smoke 
nothing but fresh air. . . . Each is a teetotaller, temperate without a 
pledge, and ever singing and never dry.” As to Dr. Cumming’s view 
of history, we shall only say that he regards Alison “‘as the most 
faithful, eloquent, and correct Christian writer of history,” and at the 
same time objects to ‘the amalgamation of the historian, poet, and 
philosopher.” We should have imagined that both philosophy and 
poetry in a large degree were indispensable to the true historian. 
Well may those who crowd to hear facts and reasoning of the above 
quality say with the poet— 
No, we will hear no reason—we come not hither 
To be popt off with reason. 

To those readers who have accompanied us thus far we shall make 
no apologies for having turned their attention from more profitable 
studies to the pages of a worthless book. Its contents have already 
been listened to by hundreds, nay, thousands, of young men; and 
should it have the usual success of its author’s works, these thousands 
will soon swell into tens of thousands. We had intended to make ¢ 
few remarks respecting the lecture entitled the “‘ Advent.” There, by 
a calculating process remarkable rather for profanity than logie, Dr. 
Cumming tacks together shreds of the Apocalypse and scriptural 
prophecies, and works out mystic sums, the totals of which are not 
reassuring to those who believe in the correctness of his arithmetic. 
We have no wish to deter persons from the study of the Apocalypse— 
a study which Dr. Cumming specially reeommends—yet our opinion 
is that by most of us any other portion of the New Testament may be 
dwelt upon with greater profit. St. Augustine said there were more 
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passages in the Bible which he did not, than which he did under- 
stand ; and certainly the awful lines of the Apocalypse should not be 
lightly interpreted ; least of all can it be profitable to pore over them, 
if they but enable us to cast with gloomy unction the nativity of the 
Scarlet Lady, or thrust some hapless Popish transgressor under the 
hoofs of ‘‘the pale horse.” Such is the bread, or rather unfermented 
dough, which Dr. Cumming casts upon the waters, And pre- 
eminently deficient in learning, logic, and good taste as is this book, 
we are with regret obliged to add, that it is at least equally wanting 
in another still more important ingredient, viz., that charity which 
covers a multitude of sins. 





LITERARY MADMEN. 

Biographical Essay on the Literary History of Madmen. By Octave 
Deterterre (Essai Biographique sur l’Histoire Littéraire des 
Fous.) Printed for the Philobiblion Society. pp. 135. 

HE TRACTATE before us is M. Delepierre’s contribution 
to this year’s volume of Transactions of the Philobiblion Society. 

As some of our readers may perhaps be unaware of the nature of this 

society, it may be as well to state that it is composed of gentlemen 

addicted to bibliography, who meet periodically for the purposes of 
intercommunication and the exhibition of rarities, and who yearly 
print, for private circulation only, a volume of essays, contributed 
by members, upon moot and recondite points of literature and 
the science of books. The subject selected by M. Delepierre this 
year is almost infinite, both as regards its extent and its variety 
and it would be too much to expect of so small an essay that 
it should be in any degree exhaustive. To give an account merely of 
the mad literature of England would require a very extensive work, 
and it would be strange indeed if the fous littéraires of Europe could 
be disposed of in 135 large-printed duodecimo pages. M. Dele- 
pierre has, however, contrived, with commendable industry, to 
include thirty-eight madmen in his list, and this will form a very good 
beginning either for subsequent labours of his own or of some future 
explorer. Before, however, we proceed to describe what M. Dele- 
pierre has done, it may be as well to define our terms and explain 
clearly what we mean by literary madmen. It has been doubted, and 
not without some show of reason, whether there be not some defee- 
tive spot in the brain of every human being, liable at some time or 
other, and under the pressure of peculiar circumstances, to be deve- 
loped into madness. Whether that be so or not, it is certain that 
madness exhibits itself in the most sudden and unexpected manner in 
the most powerful brains, and almost innumerable instances might be 

adduced where great and original thinkers have ended their days in a 

thick mental darkness, all the more terrible to be contemplated on 

account of the vastness of the intellect which it enshrouded. Such was 
the end of Swift, such of Dante, such of Scott, such of many other 

“heirs to immortality ;” so that a man may well join old Samuel 

Johnson in his prayer to God, “* With whatever ills Thou may’st see 

fit to afflict me, spare, oh! spare my reason.” 

M. Delepierre has somewhat narrowed the field of inquiry by admitting 
those only who actually wrote during the period of their madness, and yet 
the number is a large one. Some of the names included will doubtless 
excitesurprise. Take, for example, Cruden, the author of the well-known 
“ Concordance of the Bible,” and who is not generally known to have 
been a madman. And yet his mind went wrong at a very early age 
(through disappointed love they say), and all his sane works were 
written in the intervals of the disorder. The numerous, but innocent, 
eccentricities which he committed ; his self-assumed office of ‘* Cor- 
rector of the People ;” and the sponge which he carried about with 
him for the purpose of effacing indecent inscriptions upon the walls, 
are all well known, though the last is not referred to by M. Delepierre. 
Christopher Smart was another literary maniac, and William Martin, 
who wrote several mad books on scientific and philosophical subjects, 
chiefly for the purpose of upsetting the theories of Newton. M. Dele- 
pierre does not point out, which is assuredly a curious coincidence, 
that this Martin was brother to Jonathan Martin, who set fire to 
York Minster, in 1829, during a fit of insanity; and also of John 
Martin, the celebrated painter, whose works not unseldom touched 
upon the confines of reason. To the category of philosophical 
maniacs our English literature will supply many rich additions; among 
whom may be named the numerous discoverers of perpetual motion, 
and the quadrature of the circle; Mr. Bartholomew Prescott, an 
accountant at Liverpool, who not only disproved the Newtonian 
system to his own satisfaction, but actually mapped out the New 
Jerusalem ; and the gentleman who, only the other day, astonished 
the world by an assurance that the globe is growing. 

We are not quite sure whether the composition of a single work, 
apparently eccentric, is a sufficient reason to class its author among 
literary madmen. Ought Immanuel Kant, that great, profound, and 
original thinker, to be spoken of as mad because during a period of 
temporary mental aberration he wrote a work which bears the taint 
of insanity? Might not Coleridge with equal justice be accounted 
mad for having composed “ The Ancient Mariner,” and ‘ The Vision 
of Kublai Khan”? Among the English literary maniacs, M. Dele- 
pierre includes the honoured name of Robert Hall; and although the 
fact of his being occasionally afflicted with a temporary aberration is 
not to be doubted, we require something more than a general assertion 
to prove that his sermons bear any trace of it. 

As we have already intimated to M. Delepierre that he has but 











broken the surface of a mine which affords rich prospects of delving 
to come, it appears to us that we cannot do better than indicate to 
him one or two extraordinary literary maniacs that occur to us, and 
whose names are not to be found in these pages. The first of these 
shall be William Dyason, who published six volumes of ‘* Pastoral and 
Prosaic Works,” in 1804. The title-page states that they were 
‘printed for the author, and published by Mr. Jones, No. 1, Pater- 
noster-row.” The first two volumes contain essays upon scientific 
and principally surgical subjects, and the later volumes are entirely 
occupied with poetry. One of the most pretentious of the poetical 
effusions is ‘* Love and Verse, a Poem,” which fills more than a 
hundred pages with something like this : 

Love in effect, | 

Doth now detect, 

Distracted vow, 

Faithfully now. 

The maid doth run, 

The world to shun, 
Emma, the heroine, goes mad (as was to be expected), and the event 
is thus described ; 

The maid deranged | 

Whose mind is changed, 

Shows forms and parts 

That melting hearts 

Do weep and cry at, 

Pitying sigh at. 


Now leaves her home’s 
Domestic domes ; 
Despairing moves 

In hates and loves. 


Now again 

And amain: 

She gives a shiver, 
Sings a quiver. 


Mad enough this, surely; and yet not half so mad as a play, of 
the title-page of which the following is a transcript : 


Koranzzo's Feast, or the Unfair Marriage: a Tragedy founded on facts, 2,366 
years ago, and 555 years before the Birth of Christ. In Five Acts. Embellished 
with sixteen descriptive plates by the first artists, antient and modern. By Tuomas 
Bisuor. London: Printed by Geo. Smelton ; and sold by Hookham, &c., and 
at the author’s, 22, Clarges-street. 1811. 

This extraordinary production is dedicated to the Hon, Frederick 
Fitzroy in the following terms : 

Sir,—At the moment and generous impression of your esteem towards me, 
by your kind favour of patronising my work ; and you, Sir, being one of the 
first families and elevated rank in the kingdom, I humbly presume to dedicate 
the following pages of my Grand Work to you.—With every sentiment of gra- 
titude, I am, Sir, your devoted humble servant, Tnos, BisHor, the Author. 


The work, which is stated to have cost three years in composing, 
consists of ‘* prologue, epilogue, dirge, and design, solely invented by 
the author.” Among the dramatis persone, the following may be 
named :— 

King Koranzzo, of Baylon. | 
King Zemuzia, of Persia. Mrs. Hector. 

» Lord Strawberry. Three Savages. 
Dr. Pill. Five Ghosts. 
Two Beefeaters. 


Four Queens. 


The preface states that “this tragedy was founded on a Feast, 555 
before Christ; and on facts in antient and modern; they are blended with 
other incidents of the present time, for reform and caution to youth, 
for terror to the wicked, and to remind the witnesses of their reward ; 
and this is the first piece that ever was offered with the curious 
characters, scenery, machinery, and weapons of war that was in use at 
the above time.” The first scene opens with Lord and Lady Straw- 
berry upon a lawn. ‘There is an illustration to this, showing a castle 
in the background, and a modern bridge: 

Lord Strawberry.—How often have I trod on this beautiful lawn. 

Lady Strawberry.—It reminds us of our early days. 

Lord S.—Yes, my love, fourteen years ago, when I first stepped on this 
beautiful lawn, every pressure of my feet went to my heart like the martial 
sound of a drum. 

Lady S.—Ob, my Lord! that was when you discovered that my aunt had 
left the Gold Bud estate to the male heirs of my family. 

Lord S.—No, no! my lady, I never guessed at that. 

Lady 8.—That is as you say; but where there is such a flower that never 
fades to the heirs of our family, the steps which you have trod might well be 
felt at your heart. 

The second scene represents King Koranzzo’s feast, which ends 
with a sort of burlesque of Belshazzar’s Feast, and the miraculous 
writing on the wall, which is represented by ‘‘a transparency let 
down with a man’s hand pointing to some Latin words.” King 
Koranzzo enters “in a car drawn by six asses with postilions,” of all of 
which a faithtul representation is given. Shortly after the guests are 
seated at table Mrs. Hagget opens the conversation by offering a 
cordial to Lady Strawberry : 

Lady S.—What is it? I suppose when your husband was commissary for 
the army he had many opportunities of procuring choice things. 

Mrs. Hagget.—Yes, my lady. It is syrup of mulberries. 

Lady 8. (aside.) ~If it is syrup of mulberries, I will change the glass with 
you. I prefer wine. Pray, how are your children ? 

Pity that such agreeable talk should be interrupted by the entrance 
of Lord Strawberry, who is led on ina state of inebriation, accom- 
panied by ‘‘a gentleman with a scratch-wig and with striped panta- 
loons.” No sooner has Lord Strawberry entered than the following 
dialogue takes place between him and his servant : 

Servant.—My lord, the coachman informs me that his fare amounts to 
eighteen shillings. 

Lord S.—Pay him, pay him. 

Serv.—If you please, my lord, how far has he conducted you? 

Lord S.—From Birch’s in Cornhill to the Crown and Anchor in the Strand. 
Stop, stop, to White’s in St. James’s-street. 

Serv.—That cannot exceed five shillings. 
Lord S.—Pay him, pay him. 
This, it will be remembered, refers to a period 555 years B.c. 
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It is no wonder if, after this, Lord Strawberry “takes poison and 
goes mad,” or that in Act iv. sc. 3, he is made to “(Enter in his 
regimentals covered with peacoch’s feathers, with fous pistols in his sash, 
broadsword, pouch and belt, without his helmet, and his hair standing on 
end, with his shirt-collar open, raving mad with a wisp of straw anda white 
pocket-handkerchief.)” The set for the closing scene is thus described : 
*“ 4 Wood Scene on one side, part dark, two sofas, and the appearance 
of a clock. Three savages inthe distance.” We are not surprised after 
this that the author’s hopes of having this piece performed were doomed 
to disappointment, and, although he attributes thatto ‘some error,” 
deem it hardly necessary to go far afield for the cause. 

These two specimens, lying ready to our hand, will serve to show 
M. Delepierre how exhaustless and interesting are the materials for 
constructing the work of which the present tractate is after all but a 
faint outline. 





SCHLEGEL ON THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 
Lectures on the History of Literature, Ancient and Modern. From 
the German of Freprrick Scuiecer. Now first completely 

Translated, and accompanied by a General Index. London: 

H.G. Bohn. 1859. 

\ 7HEN THE HIGHEST LITERATURE OF GERMANY 

: was all but completely ignored in this country, the brothers 
Schlegel were tolerably appreciated by many merely English readers. 
When Goethe was scoffed at, when Schiller was admired only as the 
author of the “ Robbers,” when the name of Jean Paul Richter was 
altogether unknown in Britain, two of the best works of the Schlegels 
enjoyed a considerable currency. Among the earliest translations, of 
any moment, from German into English, during the present century, 
were versions of August Wilhelm Schlegel’s ‘‘ Lectures on Dramatic 
Literature,” and his brother Friedrich’s ‘‘ Lectures on the History of 
Literature.” The former translation was executed by the late Jolin 
Black, of the Morning Chronicle (Cobbett’s Doctor Black), a Whig of 
note in his day and generation ; the latter by a still more distinguished 
Tory, the late John Gibson Lockhart. The brilliant and livel 
well as philosophic, treatment of an attractive subject rapidly elevated 
August Schlegel’s book into both popularity and authority, all the 
more easily that some of the most genial and spirited criticisms on 
our own Shakspere then extant were to be found in it. Friedrich’s 
Lectures, more serious and less vivacious in their tone, and from the 
vast extent of ground described in narrow limits, proved, perhaps, 
somewhat less attractive. Nevertheless, in the absence of any other 
manual of the kind, dealing with the literature of the world in a 
spirit both catholic and profound, these lectures of Friedrich Schlegel, 
in the pleasant though not very exact translation of Mr. Lockhart, 
were accepted by the thoughtful and cultivated. They have gone 
through several editions in England and in America. At last Mr. 
Bohn thinks it time to present them in a more accurate version than 
that of Mr. Lockhart, who not only abridged and pruned in the case 
of minor passages, but wilfully softened the religious tone which 
Friedrich Schlegel himself considered one of the main elements of the 
work. The present version is in every respect a faithful one, and its 
fidelity to the letter of the original compensates for the occasionally 
observable absence of the felicity of diction which marked Mr Lock- 
hart’s translation. Friedrich Schlegel’s lectures without their Catho- 
licism is “ Hamlet” with the part of Hamlet, &e.—the proverb is 
somewhat musty. 

The position of Friedrich Schlegel in the history and biography 
of German literature is one of remarkable interest. He was 
the son of a Protestant clergyman of high official rank in the 
Lutheran Church of Hanover, and his early tendencies were Pro- 
tant and something more. His first literary works were on classical 
themes, and he was an associate of Schleiermacher’s in the latter’s 
translation of Plato. He then edited with his brother Aueust, the 
Atheneum, a literary journal of great note, and in which appeared the 
first appreciatory criticism of Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister.’ It was 
at this period that he published his unfinished novel of “ Lucinde,” 
a sort of ‘apotheosis of the flesh,” on which his admirers do not 
care to dwell. Next, literature was abandoned for the study of 
philosophy, into which Friedrich Schlegel plunged with all the ardour 
of his fervid disposition. Then came a period of prolonged and 
profound study of the poetry and history of the middle ages, strangely 
accompanied by researches into the ancient literature of the Hindoos, 
which he was one of the first to introduce to the intellect of Germany, 
and to the cultivation of which his brother August devoted his later 
years. Theend of all this varied pilgrimage in pursuit of knowledge, 
truth, and beauty, was his conversion to Roman Catholicism. He did 
not become a priest or even a theologian. He entered the civil service 
of Austria, the great Catholic power of Germany, and his literary 
talents were turned to political account by the Archduke Karl and 
by Prince Metternich, He wrote proclamations and orders of the day 
during Austria’s military struggle with France, and after Waterloo 
had pacified Europe he was appointed Councillor of Legation to the 
Austrian Embassy at Frankfort, a position which he resigned to 
devote himself exclusively to intellectual pursuits. The lectures 
which he delivered, during the last years of his earthly career, on the 
philosophy of life and language, have been translated into English, 
and published by Mr. Bohn in his Standard Library. They formed 
the theme of one of the most remarkable of Mr. Carlyle’s earlier 
essays—that entitled “Characteristics.” The other brother, August 
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Wilhelm, who had participated in Friedrich’s enthusiasm for the 
middle ages, did not allow his feelings to get the better of his reason. 
He kept aloof from Roman Catholicism, and accepted a professorship 
from the government of Protestant Prussia in the university of Bonn, 
where he died in 1845, after having for many years devoted himself 
exclusively to the cultivation of Sanscrit literature, which Friedrich 
in his Sprache und Weisheit der Indier,” had been among the first 
to press on the attention of intelectual Germany. 
That a man so gifted, so experie¢nced in life and literature, as 
} 
; l 
have embraced Roman Catholicism provoked much surprise at the 
time. Certain recent experiences among ourselves may make 
English readers indisposed to wonder at the phenomenon. To the 
latter, not the least interesting aspect of the present work, now that 
it is before them just as it came from the author's lips and pen, will 


- be the relations which it exhibits between the smeere Roman Catholic 


on the one id, and the philosopher and Titterateur on the other. 
The contemplation is not saddening or unedifying. It disposes 
of the old sneer that Schlegel was a renegade or an apostate; 
for none are so bitter as the renegade or apostate against the 
cause or creed which he has deserted, .and there is no bitter- 
ness here. If there is one class more than another which could 
profit by the perusal of this book, it is the class of small ‘‘per- 
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despise Luther. and who would ban all .modern literature or science 








it does not square with the dogmas of the Papacy. ‘The wise and 
phi i 
does not, like Mr. Gladstone, look for the Trinity 
he, like some members of the Tractarian party, ascribe the Reforma- 
tion to the malignity of Luther. hlegel is an earnest Roman 
Catholie without forgetting that he is a German, a philosopher, and a 
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reminiscence and the poetry of iespalr, | be sud to form the clos 
of a former extinct minstrelsy, rather than the commencement of a 


new era.” Of Luther, he says, that “his power and greatness of 
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ispronounced * to have oper ited benefici illy.” But, alas! for the prais < 
bestowed on the relizious fervour of Lamennaisand Lamartine. Friedrich 
Schlegel little dreamt that his goal was to prove merely their starting- 
point, that the author of the “ Essai sur l’indifférence” would pen 
the “Paroles d’un croyant” and the “ Peuple,” or the poet of the 
“ Méditations” become the prose-writer of the “ Histoire des 
Girondins.” In spite, however, of these occasional and pardonable 
exaceerations, the book is worthy, as an exemplar, of the best study 
of the new race of zealous and cultivated Roman Catholics. Nothing 
here of the obscurantism which would forbid, as in the France of to-day, 





as irreligious, or tolerate them only so far as 
' 





the study of the classi: ¢ 
they can be made to yield fastastic types of dogmas to which the 
ancients were strangers. Schlegel recognises everywhere the noble 
and the great, the ethical and the true, in the poetry of Greece 
and India, of Iceland and Italy. He was the first to recognise 
the true greatness, now generally admitt d among s holars 
really cifted with insight, of the so-called atheist, Lucretius. ‘ In 
sublime enthusiam he holds the first place among Roman poets; as 


nature’s own minstrel he surpasses all the bards of antiquity.” The 
study and knowledge of the * Zendavesta” have made great strides 


since Schlegel’s day, but his appreciation of th ‘ir doctrine remains 
unapproached and unsurpassed. * The ‘ Zendavesta’ constitute a tran- 
sition-medium between Mosaic-Christian belief and pure Paganism.” 
There is nothing more to be said. The same curious insight displays 
itself in regions with which Schlegel might be supposed least familiar, 
or where prejudice might have most naturally operated on him. To 
the Christian Schlegel, the Deism of Voltaire or of Rousseau must 
have been much more tolerable than the avowed and zealous Atheism 
of Diderot. Yet no feeling of the kind distorts his estimate, absolute 
and relative, of these three celebrated men, Nothing has been ever 
said that more truly describes the relation of Diderot to his two 
notable contemporaries than the brief and pregnant dictum of Friedrich 
Schlegel: “ Diderot worked in secret rather than openly, and 
differed from Voltaire and Rousseau in being free from literary vanity, 
and mainly directing his energies to the success of his cause.” 

We have spoken more emphatically on the points adverted to, and 
less directly on the general merits of the work as an historical criti- 
cism of the world’s literature, because the latter have long been 
known, and the former, as regards the English reader at least, are 
now first brought clearly out in this complete and faithful translation. 
Those who have not read Schlegel in the original, or in Mr. Lock- 
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hart’s prior version, may be assured that in all respects the book is 
very worthy of their regard. Researches, more or less recent, have 
added much to the detailed knowledge of sections of the mighty sub- 
ject treated of by Schlegel—enormous as was the mass of information 
accumulated in his day, and singular as was his familiarity with the 
whole literature of the world. But nowhere is to be found, in the 
same compass, such an account of universal literature, in which the 
peculiarities of individual greatness are not lost in the vast coup d’ail, 
where a truly catholic sympathy and appreciation are based on the 
closest study, and where literature is 
isolated phenomena, but as springing from the national character, in 
connected sequence with religion, philosophy, and practicai life. Ina 
brief preface which gives an interesting account of the pains which he 
has taken to make the new version worthy of the author's fame, the 
publisher informs us that this volume completes the translations from 
the brothers Schlegel in the Standard Library. Their most remark- 
able works have now appeared there—works, so far as Friedrich is 
concerned, distinguished by a depth of thought which would have 
daunted any other publisher. All meditative readers must feel 
indebted to Mr. Bohn for his disinterested zeal. In his hands 
‘“‘cheap publishing” supplies an antidote to the evils which it is 
sometimes accused of causing. The same system which encourages 
the diffusion of * trash,” gives facilities to the publisher of the 
Standard Library to spread abroad some of the profoundest and 
noblest products of the modern European mind, 





CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Love me Little, Love me Long. By Cuarres Reape. 
Yrubner and Co, 2 vols, pp. 748. 
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sell; and 1t is one ol > GrawbDackKs 


not enough to satisfy the 


slightest failure or shortcoming when the latter comes to be applied. 
And a tremendous drawback this Difficult enough is it to con- 


work according to the rules of art, and to build it up so that 
it may at least deserve to be classed among those productions of the 
human mind which are accounted to be negitatively good; how much 
more diflicult must it be when all the requirements of law being 
satisfied, the work has to be gauged by another, a severer and a more 
impalpable standard, the measure of its writer’s own merit. Now Mr. 
Charles Reade can, perhaps, less than any other living writer (with the 
exception of Mr. Charles Dickens) support this comparison with himself. 
Like the author of ** Pickwick,” he has achieved one or two remark- 
able triumphs; and we have, of late years, been afraid that he is 
resolved to live upon the fame thus acquired. Few fictions of modern 
times have achieved a success so great and so well-deserved as Mr. 
Reade’s novel, ‘*It is Never Too Late to Mend,” and as he, like 
Mr. Dickens, has had the misfortune of including his best among the 
earlier of his works, he must not be surprised if comparisons are 
instituted between what he has done, and what he now is doing. 

Emphatically we say that ‘ It is Never Too Late to Mend,” was an 
admirable work. It was admirable in conception, and admirable in 
execution; the story and the style were admirable alike. ‘To those 
who reply that the characters are commonplace, we reply that they 
are perfectly natural; and to those who urge the ridiculous objection 
that some of the tale is taken out of a blue-book, we reply, let any 
man take another blue-book, and make us such another story. We 
well remember the time when this remarkable novel fell into our 
hands; how we cut open the pages anticipating a short perusal, and 
how the morning’s light found us still over its pages. Since that, 
Mr. Reade has achieved no such triumph; indeed, if the truth must 
be spoken, his merit has acquired rather a diminuendo method of moving. 
“White Lies” was as much inferior to its predecessor as ‘“* Cream ” 
was to ‘* White Lies ;” and we must confess that when we read the 
announcement of a new novel by Mr. Reade, we experienced a painful 
apprehension of a still further decadence into the vicious style, and 
more vicious idleness of invention, into which this undoubtedly clever 
writer appeared to have fallen. 

Entertaining these apprehensions, we must admit that we closed the 
present work with no light feeling of agreeable disappointment. The 
title is so long that we must ask to be excused the trouble of repeat- 
ing it; but when we closed the last page of the volumes which it 
represents, it was with an opinion that, inferior as it might be to ‘* It is 
Never Too Late to Mend,” it is infinitely superior to any other of Mr. 
Reade’s writings. It is superior to “ White Lies” in its fidelity to 
nature; in its more minute analysis of the human heart; and, above 
all, in its originality. It is superior to “Cream” in almost every 
quality that can recommend a production of the mind. 

In the first place, perhaps the best plan will be to state briefly the 
plot of the story. ‘Lhe heroine is a beautiful orphan, Lucy Fountain, 
an heiress who is under the joint guardianship of her uncle’s wife, 
Mrs. Bazalgette, and her uncle, Mr. Fountain. ‘The former of these 
two is a heartless female fop, of a certain age, and the latter is an 
eccentric, but at bottom good-natured, old gentleman. Between the 
two, Lucy is very well spoiled; but of the two Mrs. Bazalgette is the 
one who takes the best care of herself. Selfishness incarnated is the 


struct a 


character of this woman, whose nature is one of the perfectest and 
best drawn in the book. 


It is very natural that the marriage of this 





considered, not as a series of 








young lady should be the great aim and object of the whole story, 
and equally so that the uncle and aunt (by marriage) should each have 
their favoured soupirant. Him that uncle favours is a solemn sim- 
pleton, with a good fortune and a good pedigree, How is it that the 
men of fortune in novels generally are such simpletons? One 
would think that as education is a luxury, like early salmon and 
March peas, money would have gone some way towards buying 
it. Then, again, the gentleman favoured by the aunt is a 
clever but heartless banker. And let us ask how it is that bankers 
(in novels) always are heartless? Something to do with the qualities 
of gold we imagine. At any rate Miss Lucy takes neither of these 
candidates for her favour ; but selects, with peculiar independence, a 
brave, young, handsome, strong, and unusually clever young mate to 
an Indiaman ; a perfect child of nature, who can keep you by the 
hour hanging upon stories of shipwreck, battle, danger, and sport; a 
sort of Lucan (not Lord Lucan) in prose, a Falconer (not of the 
Lyceum) who can talk without rhyme but with plenty of reason. 
This is the gentleman whom, after all the plots and counterplots, 
intrigues and ¢claircissements, talkings pro and talkings con., quarrels, 
reconciliations, and the like, she marries. 

It would be idle to say that the merit of a work like this does not 
lie in its plot; that is but the velvet upon which the gems of thought 
are embroidered and displayed, The great beauties are to be found 
in the tender touches, the quaint and original accents, the wise 
probings into the human soul; little matters which do not admit of 
quotation, and yet go to the making up of a fine story. It may be 
that David Dodd is not himself'a very poetical object—a handsome, 
brown sailor, with a knack of telling yarns, a rough way of making 
love, and a taste for fiddling. Strange it is, but not less true, that Mr. 
Reade can never finish a novel without having a fiddle in it. Other 
romancers will insist upon having a clergyman of the Established 
Church into their story; but Mr. Reade will have a fiddle (be it 
Cremona or Wardour-strect), and we are therefore not much surprised 
to find that this Admirable Crichton of a mate is an adept upon that 
stringed instrument. 

But before we proceed any further we should like to have an 
explanation of the exact relevancy of the extraordinary title bestowed 
upon the book. Does David Dodd love little ? Ifso, what is it to 
love much? ‘The reading of that proverb, we suppose, is—that love 
is more abiding when it becomes a deep and undemonstrative feeling 
than when it burns with fierce and sudden fury, ‘ Young man’s love 
is like light straw on fire,” sang David Gellatly, and all experience 
teaches that a hot and sudden passion, whether of love or anger, soon 
consumes the matter it feeds on. But beyond all this “little” and 
‘‘long” love, which lasts long only because it burns slowly, is the 
real, but oh! how rare! the deep, exhaustless, eternal love, which 
can be kindled only where two great and generous natures perceive 
the aflinity which exists between them, which “ grows by what it feeds 
on,” and which is, as compared with other modes of love, as a common 
coal-fire to the ignition of a stratum. And this is the kind of love de- 
picted by Mr. Reade in the heart of David Dodd. There is much of 
the ‘ long,” but not of the “ little ” in this. Whence then the applica- 
bility of the title? With Tallboys, and Harvie, indeed, the motto 
appears to be, “ Love me little and short;” for the one regards : 
wife as a whim and a bargain, and the other as a speculation. 

It is not easy to convey a correct idea of a book like this by 
quotation, and yet we must give two, rather as proofs of merit than as 
evidence in favour of our opinion. The former is taken from a 
capital scene between Mr. Bazalgette, Lucy’s uncle, and David Dodd. 
Mrs. Bazalgette (the aunt-in-law) has been trying to coquette with 


the simple sailor, whose eyes are closed against the beauties of all 
but one. This day, after dinner, Mr. Bazalgette, having a liking for 


the lad, undertakes to put him on his guard against a gay deceiver of 
the opposite sex. Dodd and Bazalgette are téte-d-téte : 


“‘T have to overcome a natural reluctance. But you are worth the struggle. 
I shall, therefore, go against the usages of the world, which I don't care a button 
for, and my own habits, which I care a great deal for, and give you, humph—a 
piece of friendly advice.” David looked blank. ‘* Dodd, my boy, you are play- 
ing the fool in this house.” David looked blanker.... “ pees tome, Sheis 
all very charming outside, and full of sensibility outside; but she has no more 
real feeling than a fish. She will go a certain length with you, or with any 
agreeable young man; but she can always stop when it suits her. No lady in 
England values position and luxury more than she does, or is less likely to sacri- 
fice them to love—a passion she is incapable of. Here, then, is a game at which 
you run all the risk. No! leave her to puppies like Kenealy: they are her 
natural prey. You must not play such a heart as yours against a marble-taw. 
{t is not an even stake.” David groaned audibly. His first thought was, ‘* Eve 
says the same of her.” His second, “ All the world is against her, poor thing.” 
“Ts she to bear the blame of my folly ?”—‘* Why not? She is the cause of 
your folly. It began with her setting her cap at you.”—“ No, sir, you do her 
wrong. She is modesty itself.".—“‘ Ta! ta! ta! you area sailor, green as sea- 
weed.”—" Mr. Bazalgette, as I am a gentleman, she never has encouraged me to 
love her as I do,”—** Your statement, sir, is one which becomes a gentleman— 
under the circumstances. But I happen to have watched her. It is a thing I 
have taken the trouble to do for some time past. 1t was my interest in you that 
made me curious, and apprehensive—on your account.” ... “ Remember, I 
have seen the end of about a dozen of you.”—‘‘ Good heavens! And what is the 
end of us? ”"—* The cold shoulder without a day’s warning, and another fool set 
in your place, and the house-door slammed in your face, &c., &c. Oh! 
with her there is but one step from flirtation to detestation. Not 
one of her flames is her friend at this moment.” ... ‘Then, sir, if 
by heayen’s mercy, you should be mistaken in her character—if, little 
as I deserve it, I should succeed in winning her regard, I might reckon on 
your permission, on your kind—support!”—“ Hardly,” said Mr. Bazalgette, 
hastily. He then stared at the honest earnest face that was turned towards 
him. "“‘ Well,” said he, “you modest gentlemen have certainly a marvellous 
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fund of assurance at bottom. No, sir, with the exception of this piece of friendly 
advice, I shall be strictly neutral. In return for it, if you should succeed, be so 
good as to take her out of the house; that is the only stipulation [ venture to 
propose.”-—“I should be sure to do that,” cried David, lifting his eyes to 
heaven with rapture; “but I shall not have the chance.”"—‘So I keep telling 
you. You might as well hope to tempt a statue of the goddess Flirtation. She 
infinitely prefers wealth and vanity to anything, even to vice.” .... “Even 
I could believe that she, who seems to me an angel, is a coquette, still she cannot 
be hard and heartless as you describe her. It is impossible, it does not belong 
to her years.”—" You keep harping on her age, Dodd. Do you know her age? 
if you do, you have the advantage of me. I have not seen her baptismal 
register. Have you?” ... “I'll stake my head I tell her age within a year, 
Mr. Bazalgette ?”—“ No, you will not, nor within ten years.” ‘“ That is soon 
seen. I cull her one-and-twenty.”—“‘ One-and-twenty! You aremad! Why 
she has had a child that would be fifteen now if it had lived.” ‘“ Miss Lucy? 
A child? Fifteen years? What on earth do you mean ?”—“ What do you 
mean? What has Miss Lucy to do with it? You know very well it is my 
WIFE [ am warning you against, not that innocent girl.” At this David burst 
out in his turn. ‘ Your wife! and have you so vile an opinion of me as to 
think I would eat your bread, and tempt your wife under your roof. Oh, Mr. 
Bazalygette, is this the esteem you profess for me?” ‘Go to the devil!” shouted 
Bazalgette, in double ire at his own blunder and at being taken to task by his 
own Telemachus; he added, but in a very different tone, ‘‘ You are too good for 
this world.” 

The equivoque here is admirably dramatic. 

We are quite aware that Mr. Reade has some crotchets about 
spelling and printing. We are not going to discuss them here upon 
philological grounds. Allthat we can say is, that ** kind-ness,” ‘* weak- 
ness,” “ neighbour-hood,” ‘ wise-acre,” are not pleasant to us; any 
more than the whim of printing McBeth and McDuff for Macbeth and 


Macduff. 





Opportunities for Industry and the Safe Investment of Capital, or a 
Thousand Chances to make Money. By Evwix T. Freepwey. 
London : Sampson Low and Co. 

ffH0 KNOW WHAT TO DO WITH YOUR WEALTH, when 

you are embarrassed with riches, or to know what to do with 

your talents when you overflow with those valuable gifts, but are 
totally without capital, is a very timely and useful piece of knowledge, 
if you are sure of your teacher. ‘There is the difliculty. Men who 
possess undoubted information upon these very important subjects 
are as difficult of access as prime ministers or the money-takers at 
the theatres. You may get half a second’s conversation with them 
amongst a crowd of babbling patriarchs on ’Change; but a second’s 
conversation in a high wind, a shower of rain, a broiling sun, and the 
hurry of business is not sufficient for your purpose. A box at the 
Jerusalem, or the bar of the American Coffee-house, is not the place 
to ask for a lesson in City mysteries. In the first locality the deposi- 
tary of knowledge is endeavouring to swallow a mutton-chop, to read 
two letters and to glance over the Times’ money article in one 
minute; and in the second he is juggling with a pork-pie and a glass 
of sherry, in a manner truly frightful for all well-wishers of good 
digestion to contemplate. If you go to the capitalist’s office by 
10 a.m., you will find him busy in opening his correspondence ; if you 
make it 11.15 a.m., he is eight deep in clients; if you leave it till 
2.30 p.m., he has just stepped over to see his banker ; and at 4.30 p.m, 
he has either gone, or is just going, to catch the Brighton express train, 
Alas! poor scholar, whither wilt thou go? Thy purpose is not to 
buy nor to sell, it is merely to learn. Get thee apprenticed, then, or 
get thee gone. M. Rothschild never wrote hand-books of trade, 
or if he did, they were designed entirely for family circulation. Mr. 
Baring never had any desire to instruct his fellow-creatures, except 
in the terms and provisions of an Austrian loan. Mr. Grote is a 
somewhat handy man at his pen, but unluckily he is the only member 
of his firm who knows nothing about banking, and the other partners 
are as dumb and inarticulate as Oliver Cromwell. One gentleman, in 
the Manchester trade, has a reputation as a verse writer, but unfor- 
tunately he is anything except a successful merchant. To have 
composed a pamphlet is not considered a wholesome sign of mercan- 
tile stability ; and the known author of a novel, who still clung to the 
ranks of trade, would find his bills of exchange at a very heavy dis- 
count in the market. 

Again, asks the poor scholar, where he is to go; and the 
answer this time will be to Mr. E. T. Freedley. But who is Mr. 
Freedley ? A well-known American writer in Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine, and a man who has seen Wall-street, if he has not been 
brought up in it. This reference is not enough for a guide to the 
labyrinths of the money-market, and we cannot muster up courage to 
to risk our property and a third-class bankruptcy certificate upon 
the recommendation of a man who may be nothing more than a 
clever magazine writer. We have plenty of that kind of talent on 
this side of the Atlantic; and while, in our small experience, we have 
always found it ready to lead any forlorn hope of an enterprise, we 
never found many persons of substance who were equally ready to 
follow. Dunshunner was one of the earliest to discover the ‘im- 
portance of developing railways; Micawber had the most enlarged 
views about the latent coal-trade of the Mersey ; while several other 
men of similar powers have devoted themselves to similar advanced 
views of commerce and communication, and have generally ended 
before an insolvency commissioner, with the description of “ no 
Occupation ” and “many addresses.” 

Considering the abundant supply of literary talent, and the clever 


it is not surprising that investers of capital should pause before they 


give a too ready ear to the advice of a writer who may never have 
drawn a bill or have held a share in his life, but who has given 
evidence of that suspicious capacity—the power of putting together a 


readable volume. William Waters, sometime street violinist, and 
citizen, and crossing-sweep, was a very amusing vagabond in his way, 





but certainly not a reliable authority upon the usages of high society. 
. I 

James Baggs, a performer on some kind of wild wind instrument, 

was very skilful in extracting unwilling shillings, but not a competent 


tutor for the first principles of harmony. By the same rule, Mr. 
kK. T. Freedley may be a very interesting companion in his proper 
element, but a perfect ignis fatuus when he undertakes to light us 
across the mercantile moorland. 

Looking through his volume at his Thousand and One Stories— 
we beg pardon, his ‘Thousand Chances of making Money”—we 
cannot feel any security for the soles of our feet. He has put a 
thousand different ways of making money down in his index which 
may only turn out to be a thousand ways of losing it. We feel some 
such disappointment as we experienced when we took up a well- 
advertised conjuring book which was to reveal to us, for the first time, 
all the magic and mystery of a celebrated professor’s tricks, and which 
told us nothing more than what we knew from childhood, except a 
few practical jokes that were an insult to the meanest capacity. 

The first prick that we made, hap-hazard, came plump into the 





nidst of the letter C, and turned out to be ‘*Cockroaches—how to 
This might have been classed under the head of 


destroy them.” 
Safe 


‘* Opportunities for industry,” but it could not refer to the 
Investment of Capital,” or the “ Thousand Chances to make Money.” 
After being fed upon many such dry husks as these, we were driven 
almost to distraction by accounts of various millionaires in England 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, until we felt inclined to hurl 
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the book at the imaginary head of the author, and tell him that such 
men did not accumulate their wealth by destroying cockroaches or by 


curing delirium tremens. 
Another bunch of fruit from the tree of universal knowledge is 
nothing better than an apple of .the Dead Sea: ‘‘ How to make hens 


lay!” It sounds like one of those cruel replies that are got by 





























rapidity with which all kinds of marketable books are manufactured, 








answering ‘* Delta,” who advertises that he can teach you a profitable 
and an agreeable art, that is acquired with ease and practised with 
pleasure, and requests you to send thirteen P stage-s amps inclosed in 
your letter. If these are your * chances,” Mr. Freedley, we can gi 
you another “thousand” m exchange. What about penny ices, Mr. 
Freedley—popular and lucrative penny ices? No mention made of 
them in such a work, and yet you call yourself a public instructor? 
Penny ices have refreshed the sturdy coalheaver at Hungerford 
Market, they have drawn the ’bus-conductor away from his ’bus, the 
penny steam-boat mariner away from his bounding bark; they have 
turned a dining wilderness into a musical paradise of pastry and 
billiards; they have made the fortunes of two fat Italians with opera 
names, who are not in any degree like the familiar portraits of the 
traditional brigand; and they have fed, and clothed, and made 
happy a number of hungry-looking Ugolino waiters, who gaily twirl 
the chocolate-stick in the chocolate-can, as they think of the earth- 
quakes and tyrants they have left beyond the mountains. Penny ices 
have done all this, and even more, and yet Mr. Freedley has not 
a line to show that he has ever heard of them, or their social 
revolutions ! 

What about opera-glasses lent out at fourpence a night, Mr. Freed- 
ley, and billiard-rooms, well-lighted, at a rent of ninepence an hour? 
What about a joint-stock company (limited) for introducing the noble 
and manly game of skittles into Paris, as pantomimes and brown- 
stout beer were introduced before them? What about a patent for 
making every bell in a coffee-room act upon the water-tank of the 
premises, so that every troublesome customer, who summoned the 
waiters over and over again, might assist the kitchen-work of the 
establishment by filling the boiler l for 


< 
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r? What about a school for 
educating policemen in street music, so that a wandering performer 
might not get summarily moved on for playing as well for a shilling 
under the walls of a house as he would play for a guinea within the 
walls of a theatre? What about a plan for paying off the national 
debt, by fining every man who drove a two-wheeled gig, who rowed a 
wager skiff, who danced on a tight-rope, or went up in a balloon, or 
who sang a Shaksperean comic song at a midnight supper-room ? 
What about growing pine-apples upon barren moors, and forcing 
strawberries from grayel-pits and stone-quarries ; and, when you have 
liberally sunk your money in showing the world how the thing can be 
done, obtaining a couple of crops that, of course, you never expected, 
in the shape of High Sheriff and Member for the county ? 

Hundreds of such “ chances to make money” as these may be 
placed before an expectant public, by any man of observation and 
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go-aheadiveness, as well as by Mr. Freedley. Not that we wish to 
accuse the American of having nothing of greater value to tell, for 
we are always tender of insulting anonymous friends, and we do not 
know where the Yankee scissors may have penetrated. Much there 
is in the book that looks solid and statistical to the eye, but we do not 
like to take the responsibility of endorsing these proposed investments 
without the security of further evidence. There are many men in 
this country who have the requisite literary skill, who have also the 
stamp of financial success, the voice of authority, and the air of 
experience. One gentleman there is, in particular, who has written 
upon the currency. Perhaps Lord Overstone will oblige ? 
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PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Paley’s Moral Philosophy. With Annotations by Ricuarp Wuate cy, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 
if ECOGNISING THE FACT that the “ Moral Philosophy” of 

) Paley is an established text-book in great educational institutions 
—that it has laid, and will probably continue to lay, the foundation of 
the moral principles of many thousands of youths destined to become 
themselves moral instruetors—Archbishop Whately has prepared this 
edition with annotations at the end of each chapter, pointing out for the 
student what he considers to be errors in the doctrines of its author. 
Such annotations from the pen of so practised a reasoner and so 
pleasant a writer as the Archbishop of Dublin could not fail to com- 
prise much that is valuable, and at all events to do good service by 
presenting to the mind of the reader different points of view from which 
to contemplate the arguments in the text. Whether the annotator, 
however, or the section of moral philosophers towards which he has a 
leaning—the school of which Dr. Whewell is now the recognised 
head—do justice to Paley, or whether their objections are sound, are, 
we think, questions open to some discussion. The system of Paley is 
certainly wanting in symmetry and completeness. It has not the 
scientific foundation and rigorous construction of that of Bentham, 
with which it is identical in its essentials. Opponents of Paley are 
necessarily opponents of Bentham; but they are generally less shy of 
attacking the former than the latter. Paley’s language appears to the 
ordinary reader generally clear and satisfactory ; but to the stricter 
order of thinkers it is felt to be, like most of the writings of his age, 
loose and unscientific. As with some of the principles which the 
lawyers lay down, it requires occasionally to be “liberally inter- 
preted,” and therefore affords good ground for attack to hostile critics. 
To honest seekers for truth, however, what Paley meant, as a whole, 
is not difficult to ascertain, and the points really at issue between him 
and his opponents are simple enough. 

The cardinal point of difference between Archdeacon Paley and the 
school of which Dr. Whewell is the latest representative, turns upon 
the famous doctrine of a “moral sense.” Before Paley, very little 
attempt had been made to find a general test for ascertaining whether 
actions which we are in the habit of approving or condemning are 
right or wrong. Hume, Ielvetius, Tucker, Priestley, Hartley, and 
others, had vaguely maintained that utility, or ‘human welfare,” 
ought to be the object of every moral law; but the doctrine most in 
vogue was that of what was, and is still, called the “ moral sense.” 
According to this, things were known to be right or wrong by the 
pleasure or aversion which men felt in contemplating them. Every 
man was supposed to bear about within himself a certain sense which 
acted as a touchstone, or a sort of chord, a portion of his spiritual 
organisation which was, as it were, mechanically acted upon by moral 
questions—jarred by the idea of wrong-doing, and pleasantly thrilled 
by the contemplation of right. This supposed chord was to be his 
guide; or, in plain English, what he did not like was wrong, and vice 
versd. Against this doctrine, which obviously admitted of no appeal 
against a man’s declared feelings, and which gave no one a means of 
eorrecting his notions of morality, or even an excuse for doubting of 
their correctness, Paley set up a different doctrine. He maintained that 
the only touchstone of an alleged rule of morals was its probable 
effect upon human welfare. 

Paley, however, did more than this. He denied the existence of a 
moral sense, and he did this in language so loose, and attempted to 
show its absurdity by arguments so inconclusive, that in the hands of 
critics as acute and as little disposed to regard his doctrines with 
favour as Dr. Whately, he is easily made to cut but a poor figure. 
Paley has unfortunately mentioned the expressions, ‘ moral state ” 
and **innate maxims of morals,” as ‘ only different ways of expressing 
the same thing,” on which Dr. Whately shrewdly observes that : : 


Paley apparently considers it the same thing to disprove the existence of 
moral maxims, and to disprove a moral faculty. Yet what would be thought of 
any one who should maintain that there is no such thing as an ear for music 
because there are no innate tuncs? 





Again Paley, like most others of his side, has endeavoured to dis- 
prove the existence of a moral sense by showing that men in different 
times and places have taken widely different views of the same class 
of actions; that, “in one country it has been deemed an office of 
piety in childfen to sustain their aged parents ; in another to despatch 
them out of the way; that suicide in one age of the world has been 
heroism, in another felony.” To this his present editor opposes 


the remark of Bishop Fitzgerald, that in such cases “ the rational 
faculty is at least as much in fault as the moral;” and that “ the 
truth is that such instances as these militate as much against any 
theory of morals.” 

There is certainly no answering these objections. Whether a 
‘wild man of the woods,” or any human being totally unbiased by edu- 
cation, if such a being could be, would be endowed either with ‘‘ moral 
maxims,” ora “ moral faculty,” is of course a question upon which 
no one can produce evidence pro or con. ; and it is quite certain that 
the existence of a “moral faculty” is not disproved by the fact, that 
such faculty, its existence assumed, is evidently accustomed to contra- 
dict itself, and must therefore be occasionally wrong. But what Dr, 
Whewell and Archbishop Whately unfortunately overlook is the fact 
that these things are in no way essential in the system either of Paley 
or Bentham. Grant the “ moral faculty,” and it must be a faculty 
for discerning that which is moral. But what is moral? When the 
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“faculty” misleads, as it is admitted by Archbishop Whately occa- 
sionally to do, what is the object to which it has failed to direct us ? 
Clearly human welfare, and nothing else. We would advise those who 
look upon ‘ utility” in its largest sense, as the only ground of morals, 
no longer to deny a “moral sense,” but to regard it as simply not 
proven ; or, if proven, not to the purpose. Paley himself indicates 
their true attitude towards such objectors as Dr. Whewell, in the 
following passage : 

Upon the whole, it seems to me, either that there exist no such instincts as 
compose what is called the moral sense, or that they are not now to be dis- 
tinguished from prejudices and habits; on which account they cannot be 
depended upon in moral reasoning: 1 mean thatit is not a safe way of arguing, 
to assume certain principles as so many dictates, impulses, and instincts of 
nature, and then to draw conclusions from these principles, as to the rectitude 
or wrongness of actions, independent of the tendency of such actions, or of any 
other consideration whatever. 

If he had said no more it would assuredly have been less easy to 
answer him. Readers of Paley will certainly find a help to the 
examination of his doctrines in Archbishop Whately’s annotations. 
If they do not shake the position of the opposite school, they will at 
least serve to show them the weak points of their defence. 








RUSKIN ON THE UNITY OF ART. 

The Unity of Art. By Joux Rusxiy, Esq., M.A. [Delivered at the 
Annual Meeting of the Manchester School of Art, Feb. 22, 1859.] 
Manchester : Sowler and Sons. pp. 38. 

A GREAT WORK, though of small bulk ; for, in our opinion, these 
fA. thirty-eight pages contain larger principles, wiser deductions, more 
benevolence of instruction, and keener insight into truth, than any work 
heretofore produced by this, one of the greatest of our art-writers. It is 
a rule with us carefully to watch the promulgation of new or old 
theories and practice of the Fine Arts, because they are so occult in their 
bases, and the elements are so recondite that but few men have proved 
a thorough capacity for clearly laying down the laws that should 
regulate and preside over the principles of instruction built upon 
invigorative taste and technical excellence. The thesis propounded 
by Aristotle is a foundation so wide, yet so comprehensive, that it 
has served, and ever must serve, as a plan to guide all builders who 
wish to raise a superstructure of knowledge upon art or science. 
The grand old Greek says, “To become an able man in any profession 
whatever, three things are necessary—nature, study, and practice.” 
The force of intellectual brevity and clearness can no farther go, and all 
erections built without special regard to this must come thunder-hurled 
or crumbling to the ground. The difficulties that impede the demon- 
strators of the practice and theory of art are multitudinous, because 
successful results seldom carry any internal evidence or information of 
the means whereby they have been obtained, and because one of its ulti- 
mate objects of excellence is to conceal the artifice whereby the results 
have been arrived at. That faculty has ever proved the most masterly 
and pleasurable which, though achieved through many years of patient 
search and vigil long, still retains the modesty of generous negligence, 
accidental felicity, or impulsive refinement, so that labour might end 
without the appearance of effort, and the effect be obtained without the 
protrusion of labour. 

The propelling power that has induced Mr. Hammersley to undertake 
the editorship of this address is a not altogether unpardonable or unnatural 
vanity; but the impatient celerity of his vaulting egotism o’erleaps itself 
by the proof of an incapacity which a more mature deliberation and re- 
straint might have concealed. In the preface, he, all armed and timidly 
eager for the fray, interposes the gis of his ignorance between Mr. Ruskin 
and the judgment-sword of the public; for he says: “It becomes indis- 
pensable, therefore, to withdraw from Mr. Ruskin all censure for mere 
clerical errors, or, indeed, from any mistakes that may have arisen from a 
dependence (almost exclusively) upon the notes of a short-hand writer.” 
Now, we would ask, in the first place, is it not part of the duty of an 
editor to correct ‘mere clerical errors?” and why should this work have 
been written almost exclusively from short-hand notes? When in pp. 8 
and 34 the author expressly states, “I have written this because I 
want to be sure of what I say,” and “I have written these words that 
I may know what I say,” did Mr. Ruskin put what he had written into 
the fire? Was Mr. Ruskin out of the land, and could not be appealed to; 
or was Mr. Ruskin so exhausted and U/asé after this effort that he refused 
to modify any over-assertion, or correct any misprint in the proofs, and 
thus illustrate the old fable of “The Dwarf and the Giant,” leaving Mr. 
Hammersley to receive all the cuttings and slashings, whilst he, Mr. 
Ruskin, heedless, walks off with all the kudos. 

There is something more here than meets the eye, and we believe it may 
be solved by reference to the actuating motives of the master of the 
Manchester School of Art: advertisement and proselytism. A very 
small acquaintance with human nature will inform us that when a 
man has imbibed a belief in supposed facts or suggestions, his great 
anxiety is manifested by a desire to maintain it, and the stronger 
and more extreme the decision which he has created, the more he con- 
ceives that his character as an intelligent and judicious man is in question, 
and the more vigilantly does he guard against making admissions that 
may militate against his position, and the more warmly and astutely will 
he argue to defend it. Hence it is that apostles, instead of appearing 
before the world as witnesses to the truth, have lowered themselves to the 
status of proselytes and barristers, and their evidence, in consequence, 
bears the character of a fanatic desire to make converts or prove a brief. 
To us, from internal evidence, Mr. Hammersley’s opinions seem to arise 
from adulation rather than the calmer judgment of mature consideration 
and knowledge. The course of employment is very frequently formed 
and regulated by the desire of living, and too frequently the minds of 
“masters” are dragged down to that requirement, and the consequence 
is they are apt to save themselves the trouble of thinking for themselves, 
by adopting the theories of the first empiric who presents himself. Now 
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the duty of a master should be guided by the sternest sense of selection, 
by the desire to cull from all sources, and illustrate by the most apposite 
examples, instead of being bound down by the ipse dixit of any one man, 
for there are “ sermons in stones and good in everything.” 


No man can lay down a proposition with more percussive force and ~ 


clearer insight than Mr. Ruskin; it strikes upon the ear and mind with a 
resonance which the memory will ever retain. What can be finer than 
this: “ All these, properly called arts, but not fine arts, are pursuits in 
which the hand of man and his head go together.” And then: “ Fine 
art is that in which the hand, the head, and the heart of man go together, 
Recollect that distinction ; it will help you to solve many difficult pro- 
blems.” Truly! And again: “Thoroughly perfect art is that which 
proceeds from the heart, which involves all the noble emotions; that asso- 


ciates with that the head as inferior to the heart, and the hand as inferior ~ 


to the heart and head; and thus brings out the whole man.” And after 
the above can anything be stated more loosely and crotchetfully than the 
following in the same page: 


Money is to be made in every conceivable way but.the right way. Ifyou 
paint as you ought, and study as you ought, depend uffon it the public will take 
no notice of you for a long while. Many a year you ‘have studied rightly, but 
the public takes no notice of you. Ifyou study wrongly, and try to draw the 
attention of the public upon you, if clever students you will get your reward; 
but the reward does not come fast when it is sought in the right direction ; it is 
always held aloof for a little while!” 


Whose doing or thinking is the above? We have italicised it. If Mr. 
Ruskin’s, how is it outborne? By the Pre-Raffuellites ? If Mr. Ham- 
mersley’s, how does he reconcile a “long while” and a “little while?” 
If Mr. Pitman’s, he surely is not entitled to the infallibility of not com- 
mitting important errors. <A little further on we come to a still more 
remarkable passage or passages: 


Whenever two artists are trying to do the same thing with the same mate- 
rials, and do it in different ways, one of them is wrong .. . and it is 
essential for all masters of schools now to know what the right way is, and what 
right art is, and to see how simple and how one all the right art has been in the 
beginning of it. 

Remember that, Mr. Hammersley. We can’t quite make it out; but let 
us try further: 


Not only is there but one way of doing things rightly, but there is only one 
way of seeing them, and that is seeing the whole of them without any choice or 
more intense perception of one point than another, owing to our special 
idiosyncrasies. Thus, when Titian or Tintoret look at a human being, they see 
at a glance the whole of its nature, outside and in, all that it has of form, of 
colour, of passion, of thought, saintliness and loveliness, fleshy body or spiritual 
part, grace, or strength, or softness, or whatsoever other quality, those men will 
see to the full. 


Now the above quotations are so peculiarly full of those qualities, or 
rather defects which characterise the weakness of Mr. Ruskin, that we 
may be pardoned if we stop to analyse them, because we hold them to 
be dogmatic, illogical, and foggy, in contradistinction to an assertion made 
by Mr. Hammersley in a former number of this paper, that Mr. Ruskin is 
“clear as daylight in both his pictures, his admonitions, and his advice.” 
In the first part of the last quotation will be found the two words, “ dif- 
ferent ways.” What does it mean, the process or the handling? And 
after “different ways,” “one of them is wrong.” We call that 
dogmatic; because by reading the passage as to Titian and Tintoret, 
they will be perceived to run side by side in comprehensiveness 
and capacity. Now supposing those two artists sat down to delineate the 
same thing by the same means, both will arrive at the same result by 
difference of procedure ; and, therefore, to say one must be wrong is both 
dogmatic and illogical. It is worthy of remark, that whenever Mr. Ruskin 
is going to thunder very startlingly, it is generally preceded by two or 
three sharp flashes of inaccurate reasoning. This will become apparent 
after the reader has perused the following remarkable quotation, wherein, 
spite of all experience, judgment, and discretion, Titian is out-Titianised, 
the religion of art is declared to be Venetian, and Titian is its prophet: 


The sensualist will find sensuality in Titian; the thinker will find thought ; 
the saint, sanctity; the colourist, colour; the anatomist, form; and yet the 
picture will never be a popular one in one sense, for none of these narrower 
people will find their special taste so alone consulted that the qualities which 
would insure their gratification shall be isolated from others ; they are checked 
by the presence of the other qualities which insure the gratification of all other 
men by that which is visible to all other men. Thus, Titian is not soft enough 
for the sensualist, Correggio suits him better; Titian is not defined enough for 
the formalist, Leonardo suits him better; Titian is not pure enough for the 
Teligionist, Raffaelle suits him better; Titian is not polite enough for the man 
of the world, Vandyke suits him better; Titian is not forcible enough for the 
lover of the picturesque, Rembrandt suits him better. So Correggio is popular 
- with a certain set, and Vandyke is popular with acertain set. All these are 
great men, but of inferior stamp. I consider no man worthy of being compared 
with Titian. Vandyke is popular, Rembrandt is popular, but nobody cares 
much at heart about Titian in general, only there is a strange undercurrent of 
everlasting murmur about his name which means the deep consent of all great 
men that he is greater than they, the consent of those who, having sat long 
enough at his feet, have found that in that restrained harmony of his strength 
there are indeed depths of each balanced power more wonderful than all those 
Separate manifestations in inferior painters; that there is a softness more 
exquisite than Correggio’s, a purity loftier than Leonardo’s, a force mightier 
than Rembrandt’s, asanctity more solemn even than Raffaelle’s. Do not suppose 
that in saying this of Titian 1 am returning to the old eclectic theory of Bologna, 
for all those eclectic theories, observe, were based, not upon an endeavour to 
unite the two characters of nature, but the various narrowness of taste, which 
igs impossible. Rubens is not more vigorous than Titian, but less vigorous, 
because he is so narrow-minded as to enjoy vigour only ; he refuses to give the 
other qualities of nature, which would interfere with that vigour and with our 
ordinary perception of it. Again, Rembrandt is not a greater master of light 
and shade than Titian, he is a less master; but because he is narrow-minded so as 
to enjoy light and shade only, he withdraws from you the splendour of hue which 
would interfere with this, and gives you only that shadow in which you can at 
once feel it. Now all this is partialness, and the particular humour of each 
man is refreshing only from its appealing to a particular humour in us. But 
observe, that partiality arises from a weakness meeting a weakness— 
from a partiality in the painter fitting to a partiality in us. The eclectic 











schools endeavour to unite these opposite partialities and weaknesses. 
They train themselves in schools of exaggeration, and try to unite opposite 
exaggerations. That was impossible. They did not see that the only possible 
eclectism had been already accomplished—the eclectism of temperance which, by 
the restraint of force, gained higher force, and by the self-denial of delight, 
gained higher delight. This you will find is ultimately the case with every true 
and right master; at first, before we have studied the man in question we shall 
see little in him; or, perhaps, we shall see, as we think, deficiencies ; we shall 
see he isinferior to this man in that, and to the other man in the other; but as 
we go on studying we shall find that he is both that and the other, and in a far 
higher sense than the man who seemed to possess all these qualities in excess. 

Now the consequence is, that the reader feels that Mr. Ruskin, from 
the very torrent and whirlwind of verbosity, is not declaring the love of 
a true lover, but rather the feigned passion of a male coquette ; you doubt 
his veracity by his continually flashing the sword of invective, and 
suspect his truth from his tendency to overstate. “The lady doth protest 
too much, methinks,” and the way he flirts with Samuel Prout-is a 
“caution” to amateurs. But we have a strong and earnest hope in the 
future for Mr. Ruskin, for he at times shows and proves that whenever 
he will he can see things in the right way ; he is orly ot the very first 
man of any time in art-writing because he will be wilful, startling, and 
conceited; and to prove what we believe, let the reader peruse the calm 
wisdom and practical philosophy contained in the following passages: 

Depend upon it you will find, as you look more and more into the matter, 
that all noble conventional ornament has been rooted in the higher knowledge; 
and if you are again to produce anything that is noble, even in the lowest con- 
ventional ornament, you must have the higher knowledge first, and descend to 
all lower service; condescend as much as you like—condescension never does 
any man any harm—but get your noble standing first. So, then, without 
any scruple, whatever branch of art you may be inclined as a student here to 
follow, whatever you are to make your bread by, in whatever part of this or any 
other country you may be employed, whatever your life may be, I say, so far as 
you have time, make yourself first a noble and accomplished artist ; understand 
at least what noble and accomplished art is, and then you will be able to apply 
that, by descending to all service whatsoever; you may paint then as many 
boats as you like, you may draw as many patterns for gowns as you like, may 
go and make the ornaments on the bosses of cornices in any rough, far-away 
village, as much as you like; but get your pure, deep, and exalted knowledge of 
the human form first, and of all natural beauty first, and let all other service 
proceed from that. 

And now, gentle reader, “season your admiration for a while,” by 
considering the following remarkable example of utter forgetfulness of 
the audience he is addressing—in many cases, absolute boys: 

It seems almost a terrible thing to say to you that you all have the power of 

knowing at once what hope there is for you as artists. You would, perbaps, 
like better that there should be some doubt about the future, some possibility 
that you might be advancing in unconscious ways towards unexpected success, 
some excuse or reason for your going about to this master and to the other 
asking if you have genius and whether you are doing right. There is no‘need 
for that; thereis no excuse for it. Allof you have the trial of yourselvesin your 
own power; each of you may undergo, at this instant, before his own judgment- 
seat, the ordeal. Ask yourselves what is the leading motive that actuates you 
while at your work. Ido not ask you what yourleading motive is for working, 
that is a different thing; you may have families to support, parents to help, 
brides to win—these and all other such sacred and pre-eminent motives may 
urge you to your morning’s labour and your evening’s thought; but when yor 
are fairly at the work, what is the motive then that tells upon every touch of it’ 
If it is the love of that which your work’represents ; if, being a landscape painter, 
it is the love of hills and trees that moves you; if, being a figure painter, it is 
love of human beauty and human soul that moves you; if, being a flower or 
animal painter, it is love, and wonder, and delight in petal and in pod that moves 
you, then the spirit is upon you and the earth is yours: but, if, on the other 
hand, it is petty self-complacency in your own skill, or a hope for academical or 
for popular approbation, it is quite possible that by steady industry or by fortu- 
nate chance, you may win the applause, and the position, and the fortune, that 
you desire ; but,one touch of true art you will never lay on canvas or stone 
as long as you live. Make then your choice boldly and consciously, for one way 
or the other it must be made. On one side, on the dark and dangerous side of 
the pride which delights in self-contemplation, the indolence which rests in un- 
questioned forms, the ignorance that despises what is fairest amongst God’s 
creatures, the dulness that denies what is most marvellous in His working—there 
is a life of monotony for your own souls and of misguiding for those of others, 
that is, if you think you can do better for nature. On the other hand, is open 
to your choice the life of the crowned spirit, moving as a light in creation, dis- 
covering always, illuminating always, gaining every hour in strength, yet 
bowed down every hour into deeper humility, sure of being right in its aim, 
unchecked in its progress, happy in what it has securely done, and happier in 
what day by day it may as securely hope to achieve; happiest at the close of 
life, when the right hand begins to forget its cunning, in knowing that there 
was never a touch of chisel or pencil but has added to the happiness and gained 
the love of mankind. 
“Seems, madam! nay, it is;” a terrible thing to say, because Mr. 
Ruskin’s position is such as to demand that, especially with regard to the 
education of youth, he should deal in no hyperbolic philosophy. More- 
over, the chiefest aim, and the most difficult of attainment of ail know- 
ledge, was proved by the proverb of the wise Greek, Chilo, “ Know 
thyself,” which but seldom arrives even with years of maturity. Therefore, 
can half-instructed young men and boys possess the capacity of knowing 
at once what hope there is for them in the future? No; Doubt is twin 
sister to Hope. We who stand outside measure the likelihood of success 
in the doer, and even in that we may be deceived, for many an impotent 
youth has turned out after alla stalwart man. Let those who remember 
the youthful days of Etty and others speak ; indeed, for aught we know, 
Mr. Ruskin himself may be an evidence of it. 





FREDRIKA BREMER’S FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 
Father and Daughter: a Portraiture from the Li/ 3y FREDRIKA 
3nEMER. Translated by Mary Howitt. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, 
and Co. 

WRED OF THE OLD STORY of lover's sighs, hopes, torments, quarrels, 
T reconciliations, happiness or despair; “tired of writing about them,” 
says Miss Bremer, “as if the romance of life had not something more beau- 
tiful, something higher,” the famous Swedish novelist has here presented 
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us with a story on a theme which, if not altogether new is, at least, less 
hackneyed than most themes, The germ is the idea of filial tenderness. 
Rosa Norrby, and her father Professor Severin Norrby are the chief 
personages in the drama. The young girl is tender, steadfast, and faithful; 
the father learned, kind-hearted and retiring. Under his ceaseless care, 
tosa grows up in knowledge and in wisdom, and above all in love and 
gratitude to her protector; but the day comes when she is to leave for the 
first time her native home in the island of Gothland—“ the eye of the 
3altic””—to visit her aunt the Baroness Norrby in Stockholm. Here she 

speaks her cousin Axel, a young Swedish man of fashion, who repelling her 
at first by his levity, at last wins her affection. ‘The enchantments of her 
life in the gay Swedish capital are, however, suddenly brought to an end. 
A letter informs her that her father, the Professor, is dangerously ill, has 
suffered from paralysis, and has almost wholly lost his sight. Rosa hastens 
to depart, and in the steamboat, as she is about to sail, her cousin Axel 
speaks to her for the first time of his affection, and obtains her promise to 
remember him. Six years pass, during which Rosa has made one visit to 
Stockholm with her father; and no summer has come round without a 
visit from the young Baron Axel to Gothland; but Rosa is so entirely 
engrossed with her father that Axel becomes slightly estranged. At the 
little farm of Ostervi, whither the Professor and his daughter have retired, 
lives a cousin of Rosa, with whom Axel passed much of his time when 
on these visits. Cousin Corais tender and poetical. She sings to Axel 
old Finlandie songs of love and heroism, of one of which Mrs. Howitt 
gives us a translation. From this, as a specimen, we take these plaintive 
notes: 

Hears he me, hears he me there 

How I sit singing here, 

Sit alone, singing here! 

Wind which blows here and there 

Over the tree-tops bear, Let me in silk be dressed, : 

Over high mountain and sea, |} OrwhytookI theringfrom my friend! 

Oh, bear from his breast | Haste, faithless one, haste— ~ 

A word to give me rest, | I will hold thee fast 

And my answer take back with thee. | And keep thee till winter again! 
Coming upon Cora and Axel one day unawares, Rosa discovers evidences 
of Cora’s love for Axel, and is convinced that the young Baron himself 
returns her passion. He does, indeed, still pay attention to Rosa ; and 
when the latter is with him again on a short visit to her dying aunt, his 
old affection is strengthened, and he talks to her of their marriage. But 
Rosa’s mind is made up. She pleads her duty to her father, tells him that 
she has discovered Cora’s passion, and finally renounces him. Like most 
of Miss Bremer’s stories, including “ Hertha,” her last, the sentiment is 
pitched in a key a little too high for English readers, and the goodness of 
her good folks is a little overwrought; but we doubt if the national mind 
of her country would feel this objection. The extreme tenderness of the 
Northern writers in their romantic fictions is a curious fact, appealing as 
they do to hardier races than inhabit the regions “ nearer to the sun.” 
It is impossible, however, even for those who are practically unacquainted 
with Swedish life, not to feel the noble simplicity and truthfulness of 
some of Miss Bremer’s descriptions. Her narrative of the adventures of 
the boats carrying the mail bags to the stormy island of Gothland in the 
winter time is a wonderful chapter—Defoe-like in its details, but idealised 
with that strange effect which Miss Bremer alone can produce. The 
names of the boatmen who guarded the mail bags amid the gathering ice 
and in the blinding snow, till some of their companions died of hunger in 
the boats, are real names, and Miss Bremer gravely refers tothe Govern- 
ment official gazette as a piece justificative. ‘The way, indeed, in which she 
blends the realities of the present day with the wild visions in which she 
delights, is one of the most curious features in her novels. In the present 
work her characters write about the fall of the Malakhoff and the taking of 
Sebastopol ; after which events years of narrative roll away, and her 
heroine becomes grey-haired in her solitary island home. Miss Bremer is, 
we see, at present in Rome, and appears, by the date of her preface, to be 
actually living upon the famed Tarpeian Rock. May we be pardoned if 
we hint to her, parable-wise, that if she would only descend from her 
loftiest and most romantic heights, where plain readers find it difficult to 
follow her, to that lowlier, fresher, truer region, in which she sometimes 
delights to dwell, our commendations shall be henceforth without a shade. 








Tell him, oh, tell him my breast 
Never, never has rest, 

Day and night has no rest ! 
Wed me before the priest, 












A Manual of Latin Prosody. By Wit1am Ramsay, M.A. (London 
and Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Co.) pp. 320.—An Elementary Manual 
of Roman Antiquities. By Witi1aM Ramsay, M.A. (London and Glasgow: 
Richard Griffin and Co.) pp. 277.—Professor Ramsay (who occupies the 
chair of Humanity in the University of Glasgow) is already favourably 
known to scholars by his admirable edition of Cicero’s speech for 
Cluentius, and other opuscula. He now gives us the second edition of his 
“Latin Prosody,” as well as a new volume, comprising an ‘ Elementary 
Manual of Roman Antiquities.” This latter work, the Professor has, if 
we may so speak, composed by proxy, having employed another person to 
make an abridgment of his well-known “ Manual of Roman Antiquities.” 
As the subject-matter, however, of the volume before us is taken entirely 
from Professor Ramsay’s original manual, and as he has himself revised 
the proof-sheets, we may fairly consider him the author of the “Ele- 
mentary Manual.” Its plan we like much, at least for younger students. 
In most dictionaries of antiquities, if we want to know anything about the 
Roman navy or army, we have to turn to the words “navis” or “miles,” 
and we get the information on each topic separately. Professor Ramsay, 
on the contrary, gives us in the same chapter an account of the military 
and naval affairs of the Romans, wisely thinking that thus beginners will 
not fail to perceive the intimate connection that existed between the 
army and navy, military and naval tactics, arms, discipline, &c., among 
the Romans—a connection, we need scarcely say, much more intimate than 
that of the modern military and naval services. The chapter on agricul- 
ture appended to this volume appears to us admirably terse and correct, 
and quite sufficient for the great majority of schoolboys. Older and more 
learned inquirers must, of course, refer to some such work as that of Dr. 
Daubeny. In fine, Professor Ramsay’s book, by its accurate and lively 
scholarship, its excellent paper and typography, and last, though not 
least, its very moderate price, deserves to become popular amongst 








educators of the “‘ ingenuus puer;” and we happen to know that, although 
so recently published, it has been introduced into one, at least, of the 
largest public schoolsin London. The “ Manual of Latin Prosody” before 
us, republished in the second edition, is altogether a book of higher pre- 
tensions and scholarship than the “ Elementary Roman Antiquities.” ‘The 
appendix on “The History of the Latin Alphabet,” &c., will serve as an 
excellent introduction to Dr. Donaldson’s more elaborate * Varronianus.” 

The Servants’ Behaviour-book, or Hints on Manners and Dress for Maid Ser- 
vants in Small Households. By Mrs. Motherly. (Bell and Daldy.) pp. 91.— 
When Switt wrote his celebrated, though coarse, code of “ Advice to Ser- 
vants,” he attempted to teach them by the force of irony ; but as the 
faults which he satirised are apparently in quite as much vogue as ever, 
and as they still form the staple of complaint with the majority of 
masters and mistresses, it is only fair to suppose that the terrible Dean's 
scathing irony passed harmless, simply because it was misunderstood. 
Now Mrs. Motherly’s advice is by no means ironical; on the contrary, it is 
particularly plain and didactic ; what we doubt, however, is, whether it 
will ever reach, or, reaching, be read by the class whom .t is intended to 
instruct. Ifthere be anything in which example is not only better than 
precept, but is indeed the only thing of any value at all, it is in the training 
of domestic servants. You must have certain good qualities in the raw 
(if we may use the expression), to work upon, such as honesty, temper, 
sobriety, and industry; these granted, it depends entirely upon the 
mistress to make a good servant. Whether good husbands will always 
make good wives is an axiom which may perhaps admit of dispute; but 
that good mistresses will make good servants is a truth beyond 
the possibility of contradiction. We have seen a cultivated lady set a 
couutry girl down to table and wait upon her herself, only to show her 
how the thing ought to be done, and then take her to the door, and go 
through the ceremony of receiving and announcing a visitor. The conse- 
quence was an admirable servant. Mrs. Motherly’s book is then very 
well in its way, but we question its utility. No one can ever makea 
good servant without careful training, and in families where such is 
possible Mrs. Motherly’s lessons would be entirely thrown away ; but 
where the mistress is careless, wasteful, herself untidy, irregular in her 
habits, and uncertain in her temper, ali the printed precepts in the world 
will not keep her servants straight. 

Cassell’s Popular Natural History, Part I. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin). 
—This new serial publication follows very closely upon the heels and as 
closely resembles in plan Mr. Routledge’s new cyclopedia. The part 
before us is entirely occupied with the Simian tribes, and a comparison. 
between them and mankind. For paper, type, and woodcuts, this is 
likely to become what it calls itself, “popular,” and the text is written 
in a clear, pleasant, and attractive style. A large engraving representing 
the hunting of wild animals in Africa, is presented with the first number- 

Zhe Historical Reason Why. (Houlston and Wright.) pp. 318.—A 
companion to “ The Reason Why—Geuneral Science ;” ‘“ The Housewife’s 
Reason Why,” and other similar volumes for the satisfaction of the 
inquisitive put forth by these publishers. The present is designed to 
simplify the study of English history, and to arouse a disposition to trace. 
the connection between cause and effect in historical events; for which 
purpose it seems to be admirably adapted. 

Choice Garden Flowers, and their Cultivation and General Treatment in alt 
Seasons. (Houlston and Wright.) pp. 120.—A book for a lady’s 
boudoir, provided its mistress be fond of Flora’s gems, and have the 
opportunity of cultivating them. Scientific arrangement is not followed 
in these pages, which contain descriptions of a number of garden plants, 
selected entirely on account of their beauty. The best mode of cultiva- 
tion and the periods of flowering are also given, and twelve’beautifully- 
executed coloured illustrations of well-known glories of the garden by 
James Andrews, F.H.S. 

The Wild Flowers of England, or Favourite Field Flowers Popularly 
Described. By the Rev. Ropert Tras, M.A., F.R.B.S. (Houlston and 
Wright.) pp. 189.—We have from time to time noticed the parts of this 
work which have been periodically issued. The volume before us contains 
the first series of the work upon large paper, and revised. As we have 
said before, the idea of popularising in this manner a knowledge of the 
wild beauties of our native Flora is a good one, and is well carried out. 
Nature is here stripped of her scientific trappings, and presents herself’ 
in her naked loveliness. Mr. Tyas’s text is gracefully written, and the 
illustrations by Mr. Andrews are very good. 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia: a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 
People. No.1. (Londonand Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers.) pp. 16. 
—A new encyclopedia framed upon the model of the German * Con- 
versations-Lexicon,” and is intended by Messrs. Chambers to be the 
greatest of all their valuable serial publications. The first number gives 
promise of a fine work. The articles are well written, succinct yet 
sufficient ; the illustrations plentiful and good. The matter is well 
printed in double columns, and the paper is excellent. To any one in need 
of such a work of reference as will be likely to decide any question arising 
out of conversation this may be recommended. 

Art MaGazines.—The Art Journal for the month opens with a memoir 
of Leonardo da Vinci. No. IV. of the useful series of “ Visits to Art- 
Manafactories,” takes Chromo-Lithography for its subject, and the esta- 
blishments of Messrs. Rowney and Co. and Messrs. M. and N. Hanhart, 
Jaciles principes in the charming art, are carefully and intelligibly de- 
scribed. Mr. Walter Thornbury begins a series of “ Last Hours of the 
Painters,” with a graphic account of the death of Brauwer in the Antwerp 
Hospital. John Linnell is the subject of article No. X. of Mr. Fairholt’s 
series of “British Artists, their Style and Character,” three good speci- 
mens of the master being exceedingly well cut on wood. Mr. F. V- 
Rippingelle opens a series of “Personal Recollections of Great Artists,” 
with a capital paper on Thorwaldsen, and the series seems likely to 
interest. Mr. Thomas Wright contributes an amusing paper on the 
“Occupations of the Ladies in the Middle Ages,” from which it would appear 
that embroidery and spinning shared the leisure of our fair ancestors 
with hoodman-blind and hot cockles ; whilst an amusing illustration gives 
us comfortable assurance that the affinity between old women and cats is by 
no means a modern peculiarity. Last come a pleasant instalment of the 
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charming excursions in South Wales by the editor and his accomplished 
wife, beautifully illustrated by engravings, and those again by that delicate 
and pictorial pen which knows so well to copy without destroying nature. 
Reviews of exhibitions and general gossip make up a number which, for 
variety and beauty, could be hardly paralleled, much less surpassed. The 
principal engravings are the two from the royal collection, viz., Mulready’s 
“ Home-Expected,” most delicately rendered by C. Cousen, and “ Vietri,” 
after Stanfield, engraved by N. Miller, of which we have already spoken in 
terms of the highest commendation. A better engraving than this has 
not appeared anywhere for years, and we venture to predict that at no 
long distance of time copies of this very print will sell for very much 
more than the cost of the entire number. The sculpture cartoon is of a 
group by J. Mozier, “The Prodigal Son.” It is well composed, 
and the figure of the boy is very tender and pleasing; but the 
features ought to be more decidedly Oriental to satisfy the truth 
of nature.——The French started a semi-montbly art-journal at the 
beginning of the present year, the first six numbers of which are 
before us. It is called the Gazette des Beaux Arts: Courrier Européen 
de l’ Art et de la Curiosité, and is edited by M. Charles Blane, the brother 
of the celebrated republican; but whose name is better known in con- 
nection with art-matters than with politics. Judging from the numbers 
before us the experiment is likely to win that success which it undoubtedly 
merits. The articles are by art-critics whose names are known not only 
in France, but all over the world ; and the illustrations, which are few 
and judiciously chosen, are in the very highest style of art. The first 
number contains, among other curious matter, an engraving of a celebrated 
picture hitherto unpublished, namely, the tableau which M. Ingres pre- 
sented to the sociétaires of the Théatre Francais upon the occasion of being 
made free of the theatre. This picture is well-known as one of the 
chiefest ornaments in the green-room of that time-honoured theatre. The 
subject was happily selected by M. Ingres; being the celebrated breakfast of 
Louis Quatorze and Molitre, when the Grand Monarque, determined to 
shame his courtiers into paying proper respect to the great poet and artist, 
invited Poquelin (alias Molitre) to sit at table with him. The same 
number contains articles upon questions of the highest artistic interest 
by MM. Charles Blanc, Viollet-le-Duc, and Louis Ulbach. The London 
correspondent is M. Raffaelle Monti, the well-known sculptor, whose first 
letter is illustrated by an exceptionally wretched attempt to translate the 
inimitable brush of William Hunt. Perhaps the English letter is the 
worst part of the whole undertaking. The same silly prejudices, the 
same bigotry, the same incredulity as to any artistic merit in this nation 
which characterise most foreign writers on the subject, are here intensified 
to an incredible degree. M. Monti wonders that with our commerce and 
our fogs, we ever produce such men as Inigo Jones, Wren, Chambers, 
Lely, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, West, &c.? ‘This is rich 
enough; but what will English artists say when they learn, 
upon the authority of M. Raffaelle Monti, that “the fact which 
marks the date of the popularisation of art in England is the 
arrival of Prince Albert in that country.” According to the same autho- 
rity, the Exhibition of 1851, and the Museum at South Kensington, both 
of which have flourished under the same illustrious patronage, have been 
special revelations of art to this benighted country. Enough, however, of 
this, and let us frankly admit that, in spite of even such drawbacks, 
M. Charles Blanc, by designing the Gazette des Beaux Arts, has rendered 
a serious and solid service to art; and has created a bond, or rather an 
electric wire, whereby the artists of every civilised country may freely 
communicate. Where there is so much to praise it is necessary to be very 
chary in selection. We cannot, however, dismiss the Gazette for the 





time without a word of special commendation for the exquisite woodcut 
of Gainsborough’s portrait of Mrs. Graham, which adorns the second 
number. It is by M. F. Lameng; and it is not too high praise to assert 
(though high it undoubtedly is) that, for delicacy and graceful execution, 
it is quite worthy of the glorious original. 

Tae Macazines.—A few of the month’s magazines remain to be 
noticed. In the National Magazine Mr. Robert Brough continues his 
story with spirit; a pleasant article is made of Robert Houdin’s Memoirs, 
and the third number of the interesting series of papers called “ Recol- 
lections of a Police Officer” is given. The best illustration in the number 
is a woodcut of “ The Baptistery, Canterbury Cathedral,” by W. Linton. 
The Universal Review (W.H. Allen) is scarcely equal to its first 
number. Were we asked to give an opinion of it in a word we should 
choose the monosyllable “dry.” Too much space seems absorbed by 
politics, and of the nine articles which the number contains not one is 
upon a subject usually included in the class “interesting.” To our taste, 
the most readable article (though we by no means agree with all the 
opinions expressed) is that on “ Realistic Novelists,” of which class Mr. 
George Eliot and Anthony Trollope are selected as the types. 








The Constitutional Press has been as good as its word, and makes 
its appearance in monthly guise. Let us put it to the con- 


ductors of this new organ of Tory opinions whether it is not a rather 
venturesome defiance of criticism to attempt 2 polylogue—more the im- 
mortal “ Noctes”? This of itself is an error of judgment; but how much 
more so does it become when we find the idca carried out with a coarse- 
ness and clumsiness which good taste, whatever be the politics, must 
condemn, and which no amount of zeal can excuse. Let us hope that it is 
late in the day to promulgate such rubbish as that ‘‘no Whig or Radical 
could obtain the affections of a dog of any noble breed,” while Lord John 
Russell can never hope to win the affection of anything better than a skunk. 
According to the writer of this precious piece of nonsense, ‘“‘ Your London 
journalist is a queer animal, living in an atmosphere of gin and tobacco,” 
and who, “if he gets invited to a patrician house, becomes an abject 
flunkey at once;” and yet the supper which this very patrician staff is con- 
suming consists of oysters and stout with smoke to follow. A fitting 
termination to this nox is that the whole gang rush out offering to 
bet oysters and stout that “the Ministers [%e. Lord Derby’s 
Ministers] have a glorious majority!” And this was born to the world on 
the Ist of April. The Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical Record, 
No. XVII. (Heylin), opens with a scholarlike article on “ Criticism of the 
New Testament, Uncials and Cursives;” a paper on “ Jewish Sacrifices, 
with particular reference to the Sacrifice of Christ,” taken from the 
Bibliotheca Sacra for January, 1859; “The Annals of Esarhaddon,” trans- 
lated from two cylinders in the British Museum ; with papers upon other 
points of biblical and doctrinal interest. 

We have also received: The 7ransactions of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, and of the Royal Astronomical Society. The Book of Psalms. 
A new version. By John Crane. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—With 
additions and emendations from the original Hebrew.——A Sveatistical 
View of American Agriculture. By John Jay, Esq. (Triibner and Co.)— 
An address delivered at New York, before the American Geographical and 
Statistical Society, on the organisation of the Agricultural Section, by 
Mr. Jay, who is chairman of the section and foreign corresponding secre- 
tary of the society. The Congregational Pulpit. No.L. (Judd and 
Glass.) —— The Edinburgh Veterinary Review and Annals of Comparative 
Pathology. No. IV. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)——The Wild Flowers 
of England. By Rev. R. Tyas. Part XII. (Houlston and Wright).— 
Completing the work, which is noticed in its entirety elsewhere. 











FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 
HE PRESS is prolific enough this spring-time; but as we have 
primroses and vioiets, so we have also chickweed and groundsel. 
Let us cull as come to hand flowers or weeds. Sometimes we bota- 
nise in the ditch, sometimes in the forest. ‘ Les Batards célébres,” 
by M. A. Charguérard, begins with Hercules and ends with Emile de 
Girardin, or rather the book begins and ends with the great journalist. 
French contemporary literature is very spiteful. ‘This is a nettle or a 
thistle intended to sting all who hold by M. Emile. Tlercules was of 
more than doubtful birth ; Romulus and Remus, we know their origin, 
Jugurtha, who was his father? Charles Martel, we know his mother. 
William the Bastard took possession of England; Pizzaro, who 
entered the world anti-canonically, we know what he did; and Cesar 
Borgia we know also what he did: Clement VI, we know him too; 
but who was his father? The grand princes of the dynasty, are 
Lostecio, author of the “* Decameron;” Leonardo da Vinci, who painted 
a oconde and wrote the i Balasque;” Erasmus, who wrote the 
Praise of Folly ;” Jerome Cardan, who was ugly enough to frighten 
Sin, made an honourable name in philosophy ; D’Alembert shocked 
the world as an encyclopedist ; Chamfort had a ten-power wit. The 
idea of this book is a good one. ‘The writer is hard upon those of the 
bar sinister, while he recognises their worth. ‘The bastards, in fact, 
have founded an inheritable dynasty of their own. Mrs. Inchoff 
declares that she never knew a bastard who was not a clever fellow. 
Lhe bar sinister may be positively a recommendation one .of these 
ays. But this isa mere worldly calculation, which, somehow, always 
fails in some member of’ the equation. According to the dictum of 
our author—Given a bastard, and you have always a great man. 
M. Barbey d’Aurevilly writes ** L’Ensorscelée,” and a very pretty 


book it 1s, saving that it is Paris, or London, with the gas turned off. 


A very pretty book if you can stand strong doses of eau-de-vie and 
Jaudanum. Verily this book is too strong unless mixed with Seine 
water filtered. What is wanted in Paris, in other words, in France, is 
a wholesome romantic literature. What we have now is illustrations 
of the demi-monde. The demi-monde is infinitely tiresome. It is 
the same round of cheating and being cheated, of heartless engage- 
ments and hollow performances. We have the same roué, the same 
accommodating dame; the same orgie, the same duel. One dinner 
reads for twenty; one supper for three score. ‘There is no originality 
even in vice. Parisian society fails even to be suggestive in wicked- 
Old viands or dishes with new names, old forms of sin with a 
French viciousness is the tamest 


ness. 
new nomenclature, and that is all. 
form of sin that it is possible to conceive ; it wants originality, it wants 
proper devilishness ; it is a thing circumscribed by sous and franes. 
lt is daring, and makes a pretence to taste; and when you have said 
that you have said the whole. Utter selfishness lies at the basis of 
every French pleasure, and a selfishness which endeavours to justify 
itself by a new pair of varnished boots, new kid gloves, or a new 
crinoline. French pleasure is heartless as a flint without its symmetry. 

“* Le Théatre en Province” is by M. Carmouche, a martyr to art. 
In other words, the author is a provincial manager, and he has had 
his trials and his woes, which he tells to all the world which may 
chose to listen to him. Hedemands reforms. As well might Edmund 
Kean have demanded reforms of the British Legislature, when he 
went about the provinces with his pair of foils, and enacted Richard 
under the roof of a barn.—Of brochures we have many. “ L’Empire 
c’est la Paix” is a piece in verse, by M. Auguste Pourrat. “Le 
Roitelet” is by M. Jules de Géres. M. Jules Lachelin, besides his 
boutade to the “Ladies Hard to Please,” has published an “ Ode to 
Napoleon ILI.,” distinguished by its flowing measure, its absence of 
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sycophancy, and by the gentlemanly way in which he introduces the 
services of his ancestors under the first Empire. 

A few waifs and strays in German literature haveé fallen in our way. 
Here comes first : ““Lebens-Geschichte des Andreas Musculus,”&e. (A 
Biography of A. M. : a Contribution to the History of the Morals and 
of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century). By Christian Wilhelm 
Spieker. Against the title-page we have a portrait of the subject of 
the biography. He has a long flowing beard, his canonicals are 
trimmed with fur, he holds in his hand a copy of the Scriptures. The 
title-page leads us to expect something written with a deal of unction ; 
but we are disappointed, pleasurably enough, in that. To those who 
are fond of past-century polemics there is sufficient here to gratify 
them. To those who desire to have an impartial biography of the 
man, and some insight into the vexed questions of his day, there is 
not much that is satisfactory. The author, in his preface, does not 
place his hero in the front rank of the Reformers. He was not a man 
of great gifts, he had no depth of feeling, no spontaneity of genius ; 
but he was a man of strong will, of loud speech, and of great zeal for 
the Lutheran religion. The author tells us candidly, ‘* He was not 
great in Christianity, but profound and learned in Lutheranism, and 
strong in passing sentence of damnation and heresy on all other modes 
of thinking.” ‘The biography contains many curious particulars how- 
ever, and though decidedly one-sided, casts some additional light 
upon the characters of some of the leading men who tcok part in the 
Reformation in Germany. Much that is true is not pleasing, and the 
insight we gain of the morals and manners of the age rather-detracts 
from the value one has hitherto been disposed to place upon it. 

Carl Witte is a professor at Halle, and doubtless has his vacation ; 
and when a professor takes his walks abroad he is supposed to see 
more than other mortals. The professor took his vacation tour last 
autumn, and has written a book which we dare say has by this time 
paid his hotel bills and the sundries of a ramble among the Alps. His 
book is entitled “ Alpinisches und Transalpinisches,” in nine discourses. 
In the first he introduces us to the secrets of the glaciers ; in the 
second he essays to open up the passes of the Alps; and in the third 
he describes a day of rest at Engadin. Suddenly he quits nature and 
turns to history, and to social, and industrial life. The Rosengarten 
gives him an opportunity of dressing up once more an ancient legend ; 
and the Groduerthal gives a pretty enough picture of mountain life. 
In the fifth and sixth discourses he rather annoys us with his history 
of San Marino and Ravenna. Palinuro may pass as the type of an 
Italian coast-scene. Palermo is strongly sketched; and the work 
winds up with a laboured history of Francis of Assisi. The professor 
has ascended the Alps, and his style may in consequence have bor- 
rowed from the altitudes. He is too inflated for ordinary prose 
readers, and his poetry leaves us among Alpine mists or in the obscure 
green light of profound glacier clefts. 

Another German tourist last autumn found his way to Ireland. His 
name is A. Helperich, and he has written his book—* Skizzen und 
Erziihlungen aus Irland.” These sketches tell the Englishman 
nothing new of Ireland, and they tell his countrymen far less of the 
social and industrial condition of the sister island. Travellers now- 
adays do not go forth staff in hand and sac sur le dos as formerly. 
They sketeh from the deck of the steamboat or through the windows 
of the railway carriage. We have names of towns, names of rivers 
and lakes, which any one might have given with the aid of a gazetteer 
without stirring out of Berlin. Indeed, a German is likely to know 
less about Irish character, and as to the social questions which con- 
tinue to vex the island, from this book, than he knew before. The 
tales and legends are good enough of their kind, although we have a 
strong suspicion, without being able to verify it at present, that 
we have come across them before. ‘ Paddy the Piper” (Paddy der 
Sackpfeifer), is surely one of Banim’s stories ; “‘ The Poor Student ” 
is a socialistic novel, and well told; ‘‘ The Ship’s Captain” is surely a 
German version of the Irish fisherman who followed for many long 
days in the wake of an outward-bound vessel, hoping to reach some 
fur-away port, the name of which at present escapes us. And so with 
other stories and legends which are given here as original. We 
suspect that we have met with them before. Y 

“ Deutsche Cultur und Sitten Geschichte von Johannes Scherr,” is 
a pear of another tree. This is a work written with great care and 
conscientiousness, which we should injure in attempting to analyse in 
our brief way. Suffice it to say, that the author divides his work into 
three periods of German history, designating the first period, the dark 
and middle ages, as the Catholico-romantie ; the second, the Reforma- 
tion epoch, as the Protestant-theologic; and the third, as the Human 
Liberty epoch. The future, he hopes, will be built upon the last 
period through the triumph of Humanismus. 

Peter Lohmann in one year has favoured the world with three 
tragedies, which the world does not appear to care greatly about. 

** Appius Claudius” is one; “* Der Schmidt von Ruhla,” the second, 
and the most ambitious ; “ Oliver Cromwell,” is the third. We are 
not the only who considers that the author has wasted much precious 
time and wasted much of his substance in blackening fair paper with 
very indifferent verses. A “Biirger of Weimar,” has put forth a 
small voltime of poetry, several of the pieces reading smoothly enough. 
To translate a poet is, generally speaking, to injure his verses. Easter is 
approaching, and the following lines have reference to this joyous tide: 
Und hunderte gebrochner Herzen 
Begraben in der kranken Brust, 


Doch tausend heilen ihre Schmerzen 
Am Ostertag der Siindenluft. 








ITALY: 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 
The Carnival. Rome, April 5th. 

HE ROMAN CARNIVAL of this year has proved memorable because 

the first since the late revolutions, in which the old style, with its 
unrestricted latitude and frolics and masquerading, has been fully reinte- 
grated. One might be inclined to quote the well-known panem et circenses, 
or Goldsmith’s couplet: 

How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings.can cause or cure, 

as applicable to the season whose noisy gaieties have just expired here; 
and veritably, when we consider the grave questions that have lately 
occupied sovereigns and statesmen and official journals, affecting the 
very being and existence of the polity we are under and the nationality 
we are surrounded by here, the reckless vivacity and intense absorption. 
in aimless amusement on the part of Rome’s citizens during the last ten 
days, might excite incredulous questioning, whether the people, taken in 
the mass, are either capable of understanding or disposed to reflect on 
what concerns their political destinies and historic position. “ Le peuple,” 
says the Count de Maistre, “est toujours enfant.” But quick sensibilities, 
and pain, and pleasure are, especially in Southern races, but things of 
constitution; the lightly moved surfaces indicate little of what passes 
in depths below, and this superficial gaiety, so promptly obedient to the 
periodical summons, ready as soon as the hour sounds for play to put on 
its cap and bells and party-coloured garb, perhaps no more announces the 
realities of public well-being than the smiles and trappings of any 
fashionable féte disprove the existence of aching hearts beneath. Yet 
this last carnival here been one point gained, and may be called a success- 
ful experiment suited to gratify authorities, whilst happily in the interest 
of toleration, in the justification of the wisdom of confidence. A govern- 
tent really disposed to be paternal might be pleased, perhaps benefited, 
by finding its trust not abused, after allowing, in this instance, contrary 
(it is said) to some counsels, despite the excitements and rumours else- 
where prevailing, and especially referring to interests here intensified, 
such degree of licence and carnivalesque entertainments as has left nothing 
to be desired by those who remember their character here at its best in 
the brilliant and comical. The Prelate Governor of this city made trial 
last year by allowing masks on three out of the eight days appointed ; 
he has done more, and won golden opinions -by his liberality this-year, in 
removing restrictions altogether, so as to let the carnival become what it 
was in former times, one long masquerade only limited within hours of 
daylight. Evil rumours, indeed, prevailed at the beginning: one said 
that explosive grenades were to be thrown, either against particular 
persons or for malicious frightening of the multitude; and I am assured 
that one or two men were arrested on the discovery of a deposit of some 
such murderous missiles as might be styled, if the name were not better 
consigned to oblivion, “ Orsini’s.” 

In the last century, when there were executions to take place in Rome, 
the dread spectacle used to be reserved till the first day of carnival 
in terrorem, and the apparatus of death, the procession of confraternities 
in their mysterious hooded costumes, with the religious symbols and 
other usual accompaniments of such scenes, were brought conspicuously 
forward, within but one hour of that for the masquerading to begin, close 
to the most fashionable theatre, near the bridge of St. Angelo. Even in 
late years the practice of delaying executions till shortly before carnival 
has prevailed. Recently, however there has been no such lugubrious 
contrast forced on attention; but a few days before the gaieties just closed 
was one exceptional punishment displayed, in the person of a graceless 
youth, an example of early depravity at seventeen, who had attempted to 
steal a gold watch and chain in broad daylight, at the post-office, and 
being thwarted, twice stabbed (though not mortally), the gentleman 
aware of his purpose in time to seize him—this whilst numerous 
spectators were on the piazza around! The wretch, after being sen- 
tenced to twenty years of prison and chains, was led through the 
principal streets, fettered and. strongly guarded, during about three 
hours. 

For the first days there was not so much masking of faces as had been 
expected, but the usual abundance of absurdities and tawdry finery, with 
many costumes that are native—and, indeed, the prettiest—to the various 
rural districts of this country. ‘The more fashionable disguises, in open 
carriages, were seldom other that white or pink dominoes with black 
masks, though in the streets were a few knights in armour with their 
visors down, many polcinelli in loose white, and arlecchini in variegated 
tight-fits, also with faces covered. Some ladies appeared, prettily got up, 
as large flowers, with wide-spreading chalices for head-dress ; other 
travesties were intended to convey meanings, particularly the frequent cari- 
catures upon crinoline, whose morale could but be approved by all sensible 
men (if not women), one among these last making quite a sensation by 
its ne-plus-ultra completeness, a /ady (though not to be understood in the 
feminine, as this disguise is one of the commonest of the Roman carnival), 
appeared in flaunting style on a donkey, with such circumference that 
the entire figure from the waist and the beast ridden were engulphed 
together, leaving only the head and neck of the bewildered donkey visible 
through the circle of draperies. One remembers Byron’s remark as to the 
prohibiting of “a single stitch reflecting on the friars,” but otherwise the 
toleration extended here is sometimes amazing ; nor could one help 
laughing at the impudence, to say nothing of the delicacy, of a group 
representing a party of ladies in deshabile enacted by tall slight young 

men, With little drapery besides corsets and very short under- garments, 
above the various paddings requisite for such disguise. Several repre- 
sentations of a certain personage, with snout and tail, and close-fitting 
dress of dark skins, reminded of the pictured demonology of medieval 
times, but seemed a rather surprising licence here of all cities. I saw the 
Prince of Wales, in blouse and broad-brimmed wide-awake hat, throwing 
comfits and flowers from his balcony with as much zest as any Briton, 
Gaul, or Roman; flushed with the excitement and exercise, he seemed 
an innocent little boy, having no trace of care any more than of thought 
on his fair face, which has certainly not much character, though those 
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admitted to his intercourse speak favourably of the amiability and 
intelligence of his Royal Highness. 

The last three days proved climacteric, far surpassing the former in showi- 
ness, crowding, and tumult, whilst, from beginning to end, the most favour- 
able, indeed, quite spring-like, as usual weather smiled upon the whole pro- 
ceedings. On Tuesday night, the fairy-like spectacle of the moccoletti lit 
up the Corso, in its entire extent, with all the fantastic brilliancy peculiar 
to that unique illumination, which, if other fiery displays may be splendid 
and dazzlingly varied, is assuredly first among all as an expression of the 
joyous. The playful impetuosity and spirit of innocent fun with which 
this is kept up for one hour, often as one may have seen it, continually 
excites admiration at the geniality and docility, the natural self- 
control and childlike excitability, of this people. Amidst the greatest 
latitude of gaiety is witnessed no abuse or rudeness; amidst the utmost 
freedom of intercourse compatible with the decorous, no licence that 
would offend delicacy, however fastidious. The example appeals against 
many stern censures and ill-humoured criticisms pronounced against 
Italian populations, and inspires, if not respect, at least confidence. 
Those who only see the carnival as directed by guide-books, know little 
of one most sprightly and characteristic phase that succeeds all the 
rest, being, indeed, the last flickering of the flame about to expire, the 
funniest, strangest, and wildest act of the comedy, between the hours of 
about eleven and one after the midnight of Tuesday. Theatres are not 
that night very crowded, except the Apollo, where is the masked ball, 
which must vanish like smoke before the fatal hour has sounded, when 
the revellers are expelled by a slowly advancing battalion of troops 
marched from the back of the stage to the pit entrances. But in the 
streets the police good-naturedly connive at the frolics that considerably 
exceed the limits after which, strictly speaking, the season of mortifica- 
tion has succeeded to that of gaieties. I spent ‘about two hours on 
the Corso at this stage of the entertainments, and felt no fatigue, spite of 
the day’s enjoyments and lateness, thanks to a scene better than any 
masquerade, more racy than any comedy, for this is the picture of 
highest colouring, the most richly seasoned course in the banquet. The 
crowd was in a continual stream, seldom disturbed by the passing of 
carriages. There were the most absurd and gay travesties, the most 
whimsical assumption of characters, often kept up as well in prose and 
verse declamations, as if written for and presented on the stage; there 
were snatches of opera choruses or favourite lines from Verdi or Rossini ; 
inarticulate bursts of sound, half screaming, half singing; tinkling mando- 
lins and clattering castanets ; sometimes the notes of instruments touched 
with skill, but a more prevailing tumult of falsetto voices raised in every 
way possible to converse, or. sing, or scream with laughter; yet over all 
a predominant spirit of the most genial good-humour and inoffensive 
simplicity, that provoked no suspicion, excited no idea of vice or evil ; no 
quarrelling or intoxication was to be observed; no impropriety in 
the intercourse of sexes, or rudeness in the improvised accosting of 
—" while everybody had the assumed right of knowing every 

ody. 

Long as I remained out, I did not see till considerably after midnight a 
single official of police or any other authority, a single precaution remind- 
ing of the possibility or suspicion that evil intentions lurked beneath this 
gay surface. Such the effect of using mildness and treating with confi- 
dence a people so tempered that the best security is found in giving 
liberty to their propensities of harmless dissipation. This lesson, it is to 
be hoped, will not be lost on those in high places. Carnival is no longer 
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HE STAGE from the remotest times has been a receptacle for 
stolen goods. Its professors have never been duly admitted into 

the pale of civilised literature. It has always been a border-land where 
Ishmaels of great talent and genius have made war on organised and 
conventional society. It has subsisted by a magnificent and reckless 
system of plunder. Of course we mean plunder of ideas, and not of 
moveables and chattels. In the common physical proceedings it has been 
as honest as its neighbours; and if it may have sought Basinghall- 
street more frequently than other trades, it is only because theatrical 
management is the most speculative of occupations. In the matter 
ot literary larceny its conduct has been flagitious. The greatest 
of all names is tarnished by it, and the monstrous robberies of 
Shakespeare are only endured because he converted his spoils into gems. 
So constant and so fixed has the system of appropriation become on the 
stage that certain writers have invented a philosophy to prove that it is 
virtuous and right, and that the excellent use made of the stolen property 
converts what would otherwise be criminal into virtue. A greater excuse, 
perhaps, exists for this disingenuous conduct on the part of the mighty 
founders of our drama than with more modern writers, because they made 
no claims to originality of invention, nor did they attempt to conceal their 
appropriation. They were mere caterers for the public, and filled their 
booths with embodiments of whatever the preacher, the statesman, the 
philosopher, the historian, the ballad-writer, and the novelist afforded 
them. They did not put marks of quotation, because no one imagined 
it was their own. They were received as appropriators, and not as 
inventors. When the audience heard the speeches of the Romans as 
translated by North, spouted by Coriolanus and Brutus, they did not say, 
this is not new ; hor even when they heard songs and sayings familiar to 
them did they object. On the contrary, they liked it, because it 
gave life and body to ideas, imaginings, and facts, previously known. 
Into the great stream or cauldron of the stage everthing found its 
way—stories, wise sayings, lyrics, bon mots, all and everything that 
could spice or heighten the banquet. It was a thing of shreds and 
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here the occasion of grand but semi-barbaric pageants or historic spec- 
tacles, as in the middle ages; but in other Italian metropolises it has 
already began to assume a different character since total changes have 
been admitted in forms and principles of government. Thus at Turin it 
has been rendered to a degree historic and national, with spectacular pro- 
cessions and representations of conspicuous events or epochs, or infusion 
of new meanings and intents in the apparatus of public amusement, that 
may be observed with interest in its connection with the phases of national 
or political life, or as a result of institutions. Here, as at Florence and 
Naples, nothing of that kind now characterises the shows or amusements 
of this period ; and the Roman carnival is, in fact, but a brilliant outburst 
of nonsense, a pantomime of tomfoolery, picturesquely brought on the 
stage, though void of meanings, and without centralising interest. 
Satisfaction was created, in this instance, by the good discipline of the 
French troops, who, because in the last year’s carnival their participation 
had led to some awkward or violent rencontres, were this time prohibited 
from taking any active part, and therefore to be seen walking the Corso, 
“exposed to all the pitiless peltings of the accustomed storm, without 
venturing on any reprisals! I believe all Rome must confirm the testi- 
mony in favour of the generally good conduct and propriety observed 
among these foreign troops. Sunday last there was a grand review of 
these forces in the Villa Borghese, proving, on a beautiful morning and in 
such a demesne, one of the attractive spectacles. Was it the last, and 
might this be considered a kind of farewell mustering ? 

The theatrical event of the season has been the production of Verdi’s 
opera on the story of Gustavus III. and the Masked Ball, but with an 
extraordinary transfer of the scene to the northern States of America, and 
the time to the middle of the seventeenth century! The first performance 
was successful, though not so decidedly so as the second and third. 
Subsequently the illness of the baritone proved most unfortunate, exciting 
public ill-humour at the postponement of the new, and substitution of 
older and less favourite operas. Thus the number of representations was 
inferior ; but Verdi might have been satisfied by his triumphs, at least on 
one night, when he was called to appear before the curtain twenty times! 
At the other opera-house the “ Barbiere” attracted much with Mme. 
Marai as fiosina, a part she gave with great vivacity and sweetness of 
tones, though a lady of rather too many years and too much flesh for such 
characters. The Figaro was so admirably sustained, both as to the 
vocal and histrionic, by a young performer new to Rome, Filippo 
Giannini, that one might suppose it really composed for him. Atcolleges 
and elsewhere have been the usual amount and style of amateur theatri- 
cals, in some instances with music. The gaieties in the way of more 
haut ton balls at palaces, the diplomatic or royal, have rather exceeded 
during this carnival the precedents of late years. 

Some excavations lately undertaken have brought valuable results, and 
others, as at Ostia, and in connection with two churches, St. Clementi and 
St. Balbina, continue adding to the treasures or theories of archeology. 
Signor Guidi, an enterprising gentleman who effects much in this way at 
his own speculation, has discovered, close to the Baths of Caracella, some 
chambers with mosaic pavement, which he infers must belong to a palace 
of far earlier date than those of Therma. Excavations he has ordered out- 
side the Porta Portese have brought to light remains of architecture and a 
spacions staircase, assumed to be a temple of Fortuna Virilis. At Pales- 
trina the Prince Barbarini has had excavated the site of the celebrated 
Temple of Fortuna, with results hitherto interesting in the discovery of 
various antique objects for ornament or use. 


SCIENCE, &. 


patches ; but then the rag merchants and chijfonniers were men of 
extraordinary genius, and frequently, in piecing and reproducing, con- 
verted fragments into gems, and worthless ideas into wisdom and poetry. 
Such was our old drama, and such almost the old drama of every country; 
but in modern times it has assumed to be more inventive and less miscel- 
laneous. Its authors have become /ittérateurs, and especially have they 
claimed to themselves the graces of language and the merit of invention. 
Ideas of literary property have also become more fixed; and if we see an 
ingenious imitation of incidents, and a clever story aptly applied and 
unfolded, we do not think that the dramatist should have the credit which 
belongs to the novelist or the foreigner. 

We have been led into these reflections by the two new dramas 
we have to record this week—“Nine Points of the Law,” at the 
Olympic, and “ Beau Brummel, or the King of Calais,” at the Lyceum. 
“Nine Points of the Law” is an exceedingly cleverly-devised little 
comedy, in which the arts and finesse of womanhood, when concentrated 
in that essence of feminine ability, a charming widow, are entertainingly 
displayed. Mrs. Stirling, we need hardly say, is thus admirably fitted 
with a character. She has to defend a bad title to her property, and 
make the most of three suitors—/r. Jronside, a rigid man of business; 
Mr. Cunninghame, a keen, knavish attorney ; and Mr. Rodomont Rolling- 
stone, a fierce, buccaneering fire-eater, who has acquired his manners and 
his morals in Mexico. How she does this must be seen to be appreciated ; 
but it is accomplished, and the stubborn trader who came to eject remains 
to wed; and not only forces on the widow a deed of gift of the villa and 
farm, but lays himself and fortune at her feet. The part of the trader, 
Tronside, is a perfect study by Mr. Addison, with no stage tricks, but a 
firm full portrait from the life, and is acting of the highest kind. Mr. 
H. Wigan, too, is artistically dressed, and gives a finish and perfection to 
his small part which characterises all his acting, and which is fast 
advancing him in his profession. The rest have more of stage tact 
than art. Mr. G. Vining exaggerates an exaggerated part; Mr. W. 
Gordon is natural and easy in an insignificant one; and Miss Cottrell 
redeems an almost silent one by a pretty song which gets an encore. 
Apropos of our exordium, this piece, so smart in dialogue, so inge- 
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nious in incidents, is said by a contemporary (the Globe) to be an almost 
entire reproduction of a clever tale published some few years since, 
entitled “ Clover Cottage ;” we have not been able to test the accuracy of 
this assertion, but should it be so, we hardly think all the credit should 
be awarded of a new and original comedietta to Mr. Tom Taylor, the 
author announced in the bills, and declared from the stage. 

The other stage novelty is “Beau Brummel,” at the Lyceum; and 
this is undoubtedly a reproduction of the biography of the celebrated 
fop ; and all that can be said of it is, that it judiciously introduces the 
absurd bon mots and prejudices of the renowned beau. It is divided into 
two acts and two periods. The one shows him in the remnant of credit 
at Calais, and the last in the depths of poverty at Caen. The one is 
amusing, the other painful. The poor, painted, bewigged, tottering 
old man of fashion makes us smile when he repeats his old inso- 
lences, and replies, when he is told that George IV. is passing 
through the town, “What is that to me? We do not speak.” 
But it becomes painful when we sce the folly darkening into lunacy;, 
and he receives phantom guests of rank, which his brutal nurse and 
keeper introduce to him to humour his thickcoming fancies. There is an 
attempt at relief by the introduction of a young couple whom he good- 
naturedly befriends ; of the vulgar father, whom, in his extreme desire to 
serve, he actually condescends to ask to dinner ; there are also coarse 
landlords, a smart landlady, and impertinent servants, and chief buffuon 
of all, a publisher, who follows the old gentleman about to get his scan- 
dalous correspondence. All this is the leather and prunella of the piece, 
the only thing that creates interest is the old beau and his clever deli- 
neation by Mr. Emery, who takes care always to keep within the limits 
of a gentlemanly bearing, and shows both phases of the fortune dis- 
tinctly and effectively. It was successful, and announced to be by Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold. 

A riotous farce, by Mr. French, was also produced the same night, prin- 
cipally, as it would seem, for the purpose of getting into the bill the 
popular names of “ Household Words all the Year Round.” It has 
nothing to do with the outgoing and incoming periodicals of those names, 
nor with the lawsuits relating to them. It merely shows that matri- 
monial differences about expenses are household words, and last generally 
all the year round. The fun, such as it is, is produced by a sham arrest 
turning into a real one. Miss Kate Saxon, Mr. Charles Young, and Mr. 
H. Vandenhoff, exerted themselves almost to excess, but they were 
rewarded with tumultuous laughter. 

Whether a republican management, such as the one at this house, can 
succeed, we will not pretend to say, but it is feared that the present 
association will prove no exception to former examples. Every business 
nowadays requires large capital, and a theatrical one most especially. 
Next week being Passion week, pure, or let us say unmixed theatricals 
are to be suspended, but by no means entertainment; every other species 
ea daa breaking out into vivid blossom previous to the Easter 
week. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE FRENCH GALLERY, PALL-MALL. 
HIS EXHIBITION, from its size and quality, is usually one of the most 
agreeable in town. ‘The visitor is not oppressed by the multitude of works; 
and their variety, novelty, and general merits obtain an amount of consideration 
that the very quantity in other galleriesrenders almost impossible. The present one 
is the sixth of its series, and certainly not the best; moreover its character is 
greatly altered by the influx of other nations—not that we object to this further 
than that it should be stated to be an exhibition of the French “ and other” 
schools, for surely Mr. Gambart and the committee will find some difficulty in 
persuading educated English people that the following artists’ names or works 
belong either to the “French” nation or school—MM. Briinner, Baumgartner, 
Geefs, Girscher Lemens, Leys, Verhevden, Van Marke, Van Schendel, Willems 
Schlesinger, Portaels, &c., &c. 

We opine that the public would be put in a fairer position with regard to the 
object and views of this exhibition if they were put in possession of the fact that 
this exposition is in reality Mr. Gambart’s exhibition ; and this would render it 
unnecessary to print the seven names inclusive of his own as the committee, and 
immediately under them, “ Director, E. Gambart.” Now this, though it mis- 
leads the ignorant, cannot but make the judicious grieve. We have great 
regard for Mr. Gambart as a picture-dealer and print-publisher; for, against the 
general rule, he is well-informed, sagacious, and liberal; but he ought not to 
trifle with his reputation by any acts that bear the slightest affinity to a 
** dodge.” , 

The first picture we would draw the attention of our readers to is (No. 74), “ The 
Brussels Archers paying the last respects to the Counts Egmont and Horn,” by 
that most famous of Belgian artists, Louis Gallait. We believe this small replica 
of his great picture to be the first work of this master publicly exhibited in this 
country, and it ought to awaken a large desire for the contemplation of many 
more, though we fear the ghastly nature of the incident portrayed will too often 
prevent a deep dwelling upon the marvellous capacities evinced by the painter. 
The British people lack that instinctive love of “ gouts of blood” so generally in- 
dulged in by foreign historical painters. We hold that blood, absolute blood, need 
never be painted, for the mind can receive the suggestion of it without its actual 
presence ; its use always appears to us melodramatic. With these remarks, we 
think this picture to be by far the greatest in the room. His other work “The 
Evening Prayer,” is every way unworthy him. We took it to be Deveria. 

The next work to notice is also a repeat of a no less celebrated picture, but 
less complete in all respects, by one of the ablest of Baron Gros and Paul Dela- 
roche’s pupils, Couture—* The Decadence of Rome.” And the third and last 
work that can be called “ historic” is by Leys (Henry), (No. 108), “ Wiessling, 
the Carpenter of Antwerp, secretly expounding the Scriptures ;” an unquenchable 
sense of unpleasantness arises on looking at this picture, born of its leathery 
foxiness of tone and careless Bohemianism of execution, sloppy, rugged, and 
jagged; in parts dry, harsh and mean in others; but it displays an individuality 
of character and an earnestness of purpose, with a disregard of meretriciousness, 
that compels attention in spite of its general disagreeableness. It has all the 
odeur de sainteté, and much truthful intensity. It is curious to observe by 
comparing this picture with his other work (No. 109), painted in the year 1850, 
how singularly he has altered his execution and thinking. We hold a certain 
amount of neatness to be a very desirable virtue. Not so M. Leys. We looked 
anxiously for No. 115, ‘* Mousquetaire” (a crayon drawing) by Meissonier, but 
after going round the room twice and receiving no aid from the catalogue, which 
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is arranged in the most objectionable form, we bethought us of asking 
the secretary, an urbane and courteous gentleman; he informed 
us, “it was on its way but had not arrived.” Surely this is not right? We were 
also considerably disappointed to fiod M. J. L. Gerome represented by two 
small studies of an Albanian and Arnaut Soldier. But the works of Edonard 
Frere, six in number, gave us unmixed satisfaction; he has never produced a 
finer example of artistic insight of genre painting than the “‘Artisan’s Family,” it 
being full of the sentiment and poetry of homely lower-class life. There is a 
broad sense of picturesque poverty pervading M. Forlin’s pictures that conveys 
a keen sense of his perception and rendering the facts as he finds them. Never 
was desolation, poverty, and dirt more ably conveyed than in his picture 
miscalled ‘* Robinson Crusoe” being literally an abject Breton bringing up his 
galled foot—it makes one feel absolutely “‘choky” about the throat. There is 
an exquisite refined little picture by one of the ablest of the French idylistic 
mythological painters, Picou, “ Zephyr and Cupid,” but his worthy con/rére 
Hamon is absent altogether. 

Gustave Miiller presents but a mere ‘ Portrait of a Lady,” very ably drawn 
and charming in colour, though the enjoyers of microscopisms in art, albeit 
Meissonier be absent, will be greatly delighted with M. Victor Chavet’s minia- 
ture genre panel, entitled ‘The Chess Players;” it lacks mind, but it is very 
nearly perfect in execution. The admiration of the beholder ought to be keenly 
excited by considering the remarkable drawings of M. Bida; we have never seen 
a drawing (tinted) in chiaro-oscuro that even approached ix. The one belonging 
to H.I.M. the Empress Engénie, bearing for its title, ‘‘ Egyptian Recruits removed 
from their Village,” dramatic in incident and appalling in truth, the largest work 
in the present exposition is that painted by Briou (No. 81), ‘Early Morning on 
the Rhine,” displaying great vigour, and a thorough apprehension of the whole 
scene. And now “last though not least in our dear affection” comes Rosa 
Bonheur ; those who come prepared to judge and enjoy her works by a former 
standard as heretofore displayed on these walls, will be disappointed, because she 
sends but three small works, and two of these studies, one of an apple tree, the 
other a cherry, both in blossom, valuable as showing her process; but the other 
“ Sheep in a Landscape (Brittany),” is such as she only can paint. Salve! fair 
Rosa; we hope to live to see you in greater force next year. 

Altogether the exhibition is a very pleasurable one, but not up to the mark 
of its former calibre. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
A SWE HAVE RECEIVED SEVERAL LETTERS questioning the likeli- 
J hood of our predictions respecting the removal of the National collection 
to Kensington and the retention of the building at Trafalgar-square by the 
Royal Academy, we repeat that fresh inquiries only tend to strengthen our 
belief in the ultimate fulfilment of that prophecy. Difficult of credit as it may 
be after the emphatic statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, we believe 
that we are justified in saying that no real intention exists of removing the 
Royal Academy from Trafalgar-square, or of granting them a site at Burlington 
House. The other artistic societies need therefore be under no alarm that they 
are to be denied anything which is to be conceded to their big brother. There 
will be no removal, no Art Palace in Piccadilly ; and the Prince Consort will 
have his way, Mr. Coningham non obstante. 

The first series of historical pictures illustrative of the Victoria Cross, will 
shortly be on exhibition, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

Some of our contemporaries are treating their readers to a quantity of gossip 
as to pictures likely to exhibited at the forthcoming Royal Academy Exhibition. 
Of what use is this except to promote an impression that the writers enjoy special 
means of information upon artistic matters? This impression is not, however, a 
just one; for nothing can be easier to collect than the epea pteroénta which fly 
about in artistic circles within a month or two of the opening of the Academy. 
For purposes of criticism such gossip is quite valueless. 

Her Majesty's and the Prince Consort visited the Crystal Palace on Tuesday 
morning, and examined the various works prepared expressly for the Crysta? 
Palace Art Union. Her Majesty was graciously pleased to express her appro- 
bation and to select several of them, including the statuette of ‘‘A Nymph at 
the Bath’’ by J. Gibson R.A., the busts of Ophelia and Miranda by W. Calder 
Marshall, R.A., and examples of the Ceramo-graphic vases—reproductions of 
Greco-Etruscan fictile art. 

A selection from the collection of Mr. Charles Pemberton, of Liverpool, was 
sold by Messrs. Foster on Wednesday. Many of the works realised good prices, 
as will be seen by the subjoined extract from the sale catalogue: ‘A Land- 
scape,” by Patrick Nasmyth, 235 gs.; two small works by the same artist, 
41 gs. and 61 gs.; ‘‘ Encounter between Burley and Bothwell,” by A. Cooper, 
24 gs.; “ Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth,” by Horsley, 45 gs.; ‘‘ The Bagpipe- 
player,” by F. Goodall. 199 gs.;  L’Allegro,” by Foote, 120 gs.; ‘The Red 
Rose,” by C. Baxter, 107 gs.; ‘The Impending Chastisement,” by Mulready, 
92 gs.; “Amalfi, in the Neapolitan States,” by Pyne, 137 gs.; ‘‘ Pickaback,” 
by Poole, 200 gs. ; ‘* David and Saul,” by J. Linnell, 210 gs.; one or two small 
landscapes by Muller and Creswick, at 80 gs., 83 gs., and 90 gs. There were 
also some other pictures, a different property, including a small work, ‘‘ View in 
the Medway,” by Stanfield, which sold for 245 gs.; an early work of Sir E. 
Landseer’s, 95 gs. The total amount of the sale was 3,770/. 

In pursuance of the resolution passed by the Council of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution, and in consequence of a letter received by Owen Jones, 
Esq., from J. Masterman, Esq., on behalf of the promoters of the Muswell-hill 
scheme, an extraordinary meeting of the Council were held on the evening of 
the 4th inst. at the Charitable Societies’ House, No. 32, Sackville-street, to con- 
sider the terms of an offer made in that letter, which were as follow: ‘17, 
Bucklersbury, Jan. 25, 1859.—My dear Sir,—Referring to our recent conver- 
sation, I have now the pleasure to acquaint you that the founders of ‘ The 
Palace of the People’ are prepared to reserve five acres of freehold iand on the 
estate of 450 acres which has been secured for the Palace, asa site for the 
erection of an Artists’ College, provided that you find, on communicating with 
the leading members of the profession, that they are prepared to take immediate 
steps towards the formation of a society on a proper basis for carrying out such 
an undertaking. It must, of course, be understood that one of the main objects 
of the Artists’ College would be to provide a suitable home for members of the 
profession who may be in reduced circumstances; and it will be for the com- 
mittee of management of the college to decide whether it is desirable to asso- 
ciate with this primary object any others which may tend to the promotion of 
art and the welfare of its professors. We are only desirous that the institution 
should be as comprehensive and useful as possible, and that it should be arranged 
npon a plan which may admit of development in proportion as the funds of the 
society increase. In order to secure a complete harmony with the Palace itself, 
we consider it necessary to stipulate that all the plans and designs of the college 
shall be approved by yourself, as the architect of the Palace. It appeared to us 
that the possession of a plot of ground in such a beautiful and healthy situation 
—so accessible to the metropolis, and to all parts of the United Kingdom by 
the principal railways—and in the immediate vicinity of an institution which is 
likely to contribute largely to the instruction and amusement of the people, 
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might prove the means of calling forth liberal subscriptions from the patrons of 
art, and thus render a permanent service to the noble professions from which all 
classes derive so much enjoyment. We expect that the organisation of the 
Palace Company will be completed in the course of the ensuing month of 
February, and we shall therefore be glad if you will take an early opportunity 
of ascertaining how this proposition is viewed by those best able to give effect 
to our intentions. I am, very truly yours, J. MAstERMAN.—Owen Jones, Esq.” 
After a full discussion of the subject, the resolution arrived at by the Council 
was as follows: ‘‘That with the information before the meeting, it is not 
expedient to proceed further with the question.” It appears the result of con- 
sulting the other artistic bodies on the subject has been a reply favourable to 
the plan from the New Water-colour Society, and the Artists’ Amicable Fund ; 
but the other societies have signified either disapproval or indifference. Without 
presuming to doubt that these bodies understand what is best for their own 
interests, we are really at a loss to account for their rejection of a very handsome 
offer, and we trust that those who have the well-being of all those societies at 
heart will not allow a dictation or an interference, however powerful (which 
may proceed from a selfish motive), to hamper their movements. Would it not 
be well for the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts to take up this 
matter, and call together a public meeting for its fuller and more satisfactory 
discussion ? 

The Russian Government has ordered a sculptor named Pimenoff to execute 
statues of Admirals Lazareff, Korndoff, Nachimoff, and Istomina, killed at the 
siege of Sebastopol. ‘The statues are to be placed in that town. 

Attention having been recently called in Belgium to the advantages of 
encouraging fresco-painting, the government has obtained cartoons of some of 
the principal modern works of that kind, and has decided that an exhibition of 
them and of others, which may be presented by Belgian or foreign artists, shall 
take placein May. Works intended for exhibition must be sent to the Directors 
of Fine Arts, at Brussels, before the Ist of May. 

Our readers will recollect the robbery committed upon the Museum at 
Amsterdam, a few weeks ago, when the celebrated ‘‘ Holy Family,” by Adrien 
Vanderwerff, was stolen. Information of the robbery was telegraphed all over 
Europe, and a full description of the lost picture sent to the police of every 
country. Among others, the metropolitan police have been on the alert, and a 
few days back information reached Scotland-yard that a work answering the 
description had been offered for sale at a shop at the West-end, the price 
demanded being 1,5007. Upon this, Inspector Whicher waited upon the would- 
be vendors at their lodgings in the City-road, and the missing picture was 
discovered in the possession of a man and woman, natives of France, who were 
both living there as man and wife. The picture was seized, and is detained for 
restoration to the Museum at Amsterdam; but owing to the fact that there is 
no extradition treaty with Holland, the culprits had to be liberated. Surprise 
is occasionally expressed at the rarity of such an event as a picture robbery ; 
but when we come to consider the publicity which follows any sale of a remark- 
able painting, and its absolute inconvertibility, our astonishment is that they so 
frequently occur. Not many years have elapsed since the robbery of several 
valuable pictures from Lord Suffoik’s seat, near Malmesbury, took place, and 
upon that occasion Inspector Whicher both captured the thief and recovered the 
paintings. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 





saves IN JUDGMENT alike beset the theatrical as well as the political 
L4 pioneer. If a new case in point were needed, we might refer to the 
fitness of the powers of Mile. Calderon to impersonate Amina, the heroine 
of Bellini’s ‘‘Sonnambula,” on Thursday, the 7th inst., at the Royal 
Italian Opera. No audience could have exhibited more toleration than 
that assembled to witness the début of this young lady, nor could there 
have been a more general inclination to the opinion of her present inca- 
pacity to sustain any important leading character. On ‘Tuesday ‘ Maria 
di Rohan” was re-introduced. This, though not the best opera that 
Donizetti has composed, is always sure of a favourable reception on account of 
its strong dramatic situations, and the vivid scoring of the music. Like the 
great majority of Donizetti's operas, “‘ Maria di Roban” was struck off with 
fiery rapidity. It was produced simultaneously at Paris with “ Don Sebastian,” 
the latter at the French opera, the former at the Italian. Donizetti was in the 
declining portion of his brilliant but short career when the opera was written. 
A life of constant excitement had early worn his system, but his powers subse- 
quently leaped into a brighter flame, one, alas! indicative of a period at hand 
for a total extinction. Unlike many other operas from the same source, 
Donizetti has prefaced ‘“‘ Maria di Rohan” with an overture, a very rare thing 
with him, but effected with a great deal of cleverness and clearness of treatment ; 
neat and well defined, although, if compared with the orthodox writings of the 
German composers, it would appear flimsy in the extreme. The music 
throughout is rarely on a level with the tragic nature of the dramatic situations; 
but if this be stigmatised as a fault, it must apply in an equal degree to 
“ Lucrezia Borgia,” the master-piece of the same composer, and even to “ Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” with all its touching melody. The concerted pieces are gene- 
rally worked upon broad and intelligible themes. Donizetti appears to have 
aimed more at effective harmonic combinations than in giving the gracefally 
flowing tunes which ran so swimmingly from his pen. Nevertheless, “ Maria 
di Rohan” contains many charming melodic phrases, full of tenderness and 
passion, and most gracefully instrumented. Many of the airs are full of meaning 
in themselves, and being enshrined to the best advantage, produce an effect of 
completeness and finish which tend so much to their lasting popularity, The 
Overture was famously played, and the opening choral scene received equally 
respectful treatment. In the first aria, “ Quando il cor,” assigned to Chalais, 
Sig. Neri Baraldi exhibited great earnestness and a musician-like reading, 
Mme. Lotti della Santa seemed more thoroughly at home as the Countess of 
Rohan, than in Leonora. The favourable impression we entertained of her last 
week has been materially strengthened. If we may judge by her performance 
of the part of Maria, it appears admirably suited to her. She sang her first air, 
Cupa fatal mestizia,” with an earnestness and depth of feeling that evinced 
& pure taste and an expressive style. Equally admirable in its way was 
her prayer in the third act, “* Havvi un Dio,” with its cheerful coda and beautiful 
orchestral accompaniment. In brief, her first personation of the hapless heroine 
has demonstrated Mme. Lotti to be a highly gifted actress, and a valuable 
acquisition to the Royal Italian Opera Company. Mme. Didiée, who it may be 
remembered made a first appearance six years ago as Armando, sustained the 
same character in the present instance. This lady has become an immense 
favourite. Her first aria, ‘ Per non istarmi,” was accepted with the 
most emphatic applause; and the more florid song in the second act, 
Son leggero nell’amore,” met with a boisterous recall. In the early 
portion of the drama there is little calling for display in the part for the 
baritone, but the commingling of the manly with the tender, at once esta- 
blished Sig. Debassini’s footing. The third act is the strong ground for the 


Duke of Chevreuse, and Sig. Debassini made the most strenuous efforts to give a 
prominence and effect due to the importance of the situation. It must not be 
overlooked that walking in the steps of such an artist as Ronconi—one for whom 
the part is so peculiarly adapted—the position of the deputy has some claims on 
consideration. The opera was, as usual, mounted in a finished and com- 
plete style, and all the minor characters were properly sustained. From 
the success attendant on the first representation, “Maria di Rohan” will 
probably come in for a liberal share of repetitions, especially as the health of 
Ronconi is sufficiently restored to enable him to sustain his original position 
in it. 

Out of a hundred and twenty tragedies ascribed to the great Athenian poet, 
statesman, and general, the number that have floated down the stream of time 
and reached present posterity, is confined to seven. Of these “ Antigone” is 
safe from extinction on the ground of its own merits, while a new charm is 
derived from the circumstance that the music of Mendelssohn has been wedded to 
the text of Sophocles. The success attendant upon the representation of 
** Gidipus,” ashort time since, at the Crystal Palace, induced the directors to 
try the effect of “Antigone” on Saturday last. In the majority of enter- 
tainments of this nature, the absence of scenic accessories deprives the 
original forms of much classical beauty, and detracts also very materially from 
their general interest. Fortunately such drawbacks were not injuriously 
manifest in the present case. A short but impressive orchestral prelude has 
been adopted by Mendelssohn to herald several rich displays of choral ex- 
cellence. The ‘* Hymn to Bacchus” was finely rendered, and the “ Invocation 
to Eros,” previous to the sentence of banishment pronounced on the agonised 
daughter of (dipus, exhibited not only a careful reading and nicetv of intonation 
on the part of the vocal force, but betokened a peculiarly happy inspiration 
referable to the composer. The choruses were sung with scarcely a fault, 
and the instrumentalists played with such delicacy and precision, that no 
one point of the exquisite beauty of the music was overlooked. Applause 
was abundant from a very crowded auditory, evoked equally with reference to 
the poem of Sophocles, the music of Mendelssohn, and the manner in which 
their conjoint works were represented. Miss Heraud and Mr. Nicholls 
were engaged to read the chief parts in the tragedy, in doing which they 
manifested a satisfactory aptitude for the important task they had under- 
taken. 

‘he programme put forth by Mr. Leslie on Thursday the 7th inst., comprised 
anthems, madrigals, and part-songs. Also a motet for soprano and contralto, 
with chorus. ‘The latter—a composition of considerable merit—by Mr. Leslie, 
had accompaniments for harp and organ. St. Martin’s Hail exhibited its 
usual excellent attendance, and the pieces performed gave unmixed satis- 
faction. 

‘There was once a declared “ New Philharmonic Society,” but it has ceased to 
be. A series of Philharmonic concerts has however sprung from its roots, over 
which Dr. Wylde is the supreme ruler, and holds himself in every way 
esponsible for the issues. The second meeting of the season took place at 
St. James’s Hall on Monday evening. It is seldom that a musical entertain- 
rent given by an individual is arranged upon so large and liberal a scale as each 
of these Philharmonics has been. An orchestra numerous and complete, con- 
sisting entirely of musicians notable in their art; a large and highly disciplined 
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chorus, with soloists of the topmost grade, were engaged, so that a striking and 
impressive array at once presented itself to the large mass of visitors. ‘The pro- 
gramme of Monday last was rich in quality and judicious in construction. An 
overture to the tragic opera, ‘* Medea,” stood forward boldly as the leading item. 
Few composers of the present century rank higher than the author of this com- 
position. Cherubini, although an Italian by birth, brought the French lyric 
drama to a much more exalted pitch of refinement than it had ever attained 
previous to his holding the chief appointment at the Conservatoire. In works 
for the orchestra the fame of Cherubini is European; yet, strange to tell, 
very few of his compositions are known in England beyond what is 
conveyed from tongue to ear, or what may be arrived at by means of a con- 
cert programme. With respect to the ‘* Medea” overture, it is full of the design 
and contrapuntal skill so characteristic of his more familiar scorings. A scena 
for contralto voice and chorus, selected from the ‘ Orfeo” of Gluck, brought 
into operation the talents of Miss Dolby, and a well-ordered band of Furies. In 
this scrap any one at all acquainted with the German composer’s profound 
style could easily have recognised him. Sig. Belletti produced “ Di militari 
ouori,” from “ Spohr’s “ Jessonda” (Act ii. scene 3). Why this really efficient 
singer should be perpetually ‘‘ harping on the same string ” is somewhat beyond 
ordinary comprehension, unless it be done to secure an encore. Herr Wien- 
iawski, in a concerto of Viotti’s, was brilliant as ever, but not so captivating 
and impressive as in music of a more modern date. Viotti obtained his peri- 
helium at the close of the last century. His compositions are very crooked, and 
for the present generation unsatisfying; they are, nevertheless, admirably 
calculated to display the tone and execution of a fine player, and thus far the 
end was answered on Monday. A concerto, by Beethoven, in C minor, 
for pianoforte and orchestra, dwarfed all the other excellencies of the evening. 
M. Charles Hallé’s reading was the perfection of grace in the slow movement, 
and of mechanical facility and finish in the more elaborate brilliancies of the 
Allegro con brio, and Rondo. It is somewhat late in the day to sit in judg- 
ment on such an artist as M. Hallé, yet in more instances than one we were 
forced into an idea that there is a possibility of impairing a musical idea by 
a superlatively exquisite mode in giving utterance to it. Rarely, however, 
have we witnessed the supremacy of taste and genius so conspicuously dis- 
played as on this occasion. At the close of the concerto M. Hallé was greeted 
with a burst of applause as general and hearty as well-deserved. A chorus, that 
opens the second act of “Jessonda, ‘‘ No song, no sound, no magic charms,” 
tested the quality of the vocalists. The chief orchestral feature of the evening 
may be referred to Mendelssohn’s symphony in A major—the Italian—which 
was played in a manner entitling all concerned in it to unqualified appro- 
bation. 

When we reflect on the immense amount of lip-homage offered to George 
Frederick Handel and his works, it appears somewhat anomalous that the 
centenary of his deathday should have been passed over with scarcely a com- 
memorative sign. Has this arisen from general ignorance of the event? ‘This 
cannot be, as hardly an almanac, however humble in pretension or attractive 
in form, but marks April 13, 1759, one of more than ordinary import. Moreover, 
there is barely an incident in this great man’s life that is not familiar to scores 
of thousands. With what has transpired in Germany and other Continental 
Kingdoms we have little or nothing to do. It concerns us more to observe the 
supineness of England, a country for which Handel has dove more in the cause 
of charity, by his undying works, than any foreigner that ever trod the British 
shore, or any native even, no matter in what department of art he may have 
rendered himself illustrious. When we consider too the wide range of Handel’s 
powers, so that the chamber, the church, and the theatre were equally adorned 
by his talents; that every species of voice and every kind of instrument 
owed new charms to the fertility of his imagination, and that any style 
of music could be moulded and fashioned at his will, surely some special 














observance is due to his memory. Of Handel it may be indeed said, “ He 
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delivered the poor that cried, the fatherless, and him that had none to help.” 
It is true that there have been a few dim flashes of remembrance in the 
provinces, but in no English city was Wednesday rendered significant. The 
Committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society, at Exeter Hall, performed 
‘* Messiah ;” but this says nothing, as the same work is done on any occasion 
that presents an opportunity of turning it to an exchequer account. Let 
none of our cathedral towns henceforth boast of their admiration of Handel, 
lest the shade of the mighty musician should haunt them for their inglo- 
rious vauntings. A great opportunity for perpetuating Handel charities is 
now for ever lost, and the public must fall back on the demonstration about 
to be made by the Crystal Palace Company, who are all spirit and energy 
in preparing an entertainment that ought to have emanated from a different 
source. 

On Monday afternoon a concert was given by M. Otto Goldschmidt, at 
Willis’s Rooms; but we are unable to give any account of what was done, for 
the very simple reason that we had no opportunity of doing so. Report, 
however, speaks well for M. Goldschmidt’s qualities as a pianist. 











MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
M* WRIGHT has been compelled to take another respite from his profes- 
a sional duties, in consequence of the precarious state of his health. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed take their entertainment to the Olympic Theatre 
in Passion week. ; 

Miss M. Ternan joins Mr. Buckstone’s corps dramatique at the Haymarket 
Theatre, where she makes her appearance at Easter in Mr. Frank Talfourd’s 
forthcoming burlesque of “ Electra.” 

The next Norwich Musical Festival is to take place in the autumn of 1860. 
The guarantee fund amounts to 3,000/. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan will resume their engagement with Mr. Webster 
at Easter, and fresh pieces and new attractions are in preparation, calculated to 
induce the public to resume its once wonted, but now almost forgotten, habit of 
thronging the Adelphi Theatre. 

There has been some agitation about the re-election of Miss Elizabeth 
Tasker to the post of organist to St. Dunstan's Church, Fleet-street. Some 
attempt to oppose it was anticipated, and a strong feeling evoked on the part of 
her friends; but we do not yet know how the matter has ended. 

The Sunday Times says that the success of Mr. Phelps in his 
Shaksperian characters, at Berlin, has been immense; the German audiences 
were quite taken by surprise, and the Friedrich Wilhelm Theatre has been 
nightly filled with the élite of Berlin society—princes and princesses, 
foreign ambassadors, and others of the highest rank, with the most eminent 
literary celebrities. 

A new opera, called ‘Jeanne d’Are,” by Rossini, is spoken of, and it is said 
that a strictly private performance of it has taken place at his own house. 
Mile. Alboni took the part of the heroine. Considering that the maestro has 
refused for so many years to offer any new compositions to the public taste, and 
has rejected even the blandishments of “ blank cheques,” which have been used 
to tempt him, we do not anticipate the public production of this work during his 
life, at least. 

On Monday evening a new style of dramatic reading was inaugurated at the 
Southwark Literaty Institution, by Mr. Charles Smith, Miss Agnes Kemble, 
Mr. England, and Mr. Cooper. The play selected was “Macbeth,” in which 
the chief characters were not merely read, but are said to have been imper- 
sonated with considerable effect. Miss Kemble took the part of Lady Macbeth, 
and proved herself worthy of her name. Mr. Charles Smith rendered the part 
of Macbeth; Mr. England undertook the characters of the First Witch and 
Macduff: 

On Friday, the 8th inst., a capital concert was given at the Concert Hall, 
Manchester, in which Mme. Catherine Hayes, and Miss Merei, Herr Reichardt, 
and M. Wieniawski took part. The Manchester papers record that Mme. Hayes 
sang with her accustomed taste and finish in the plaintive arioso, ‘Ab, 
mon fils,” in the brilliant aria from ‘‘ La Sonnambula,” and in the pathetic 
ballad, “‘Savourneen Dheelish.” M. Wieniawski’s performance also excited 
the greatest enthusiasm, his playing being pronounced to be unequalled 
since Paganini by that audience which is at the same time one of the most 
difficult to please and most competent to judge in the country—a Manchester 
one. 

On Saturday a complimentary concert to M. Charles Hallé took place at the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, and was well attended. Mme. Catherine Hayes, 
Miss Vinning, Mlle. Merei, and Herr Reichardt, were the principal vocal attrac- 
tions. Before the concert commenced an address was delivered to M. Hallé on 
behalf of the members of the Manchester Choral Society, expressive of their 
sense of M. Hallé’s uniformly kind, courteous, and at the same time firm con- 
duct during this their first season as a choral body, and their grateful recognition 
of their obligation to him in enabling them to acquire that efficiency which, it 
was admitted on every hand, they had exbibited in the performance of the great 
choral works brought forward by M. Hallé. The address was accompanied by 
a beautifully ornamented baton, purchased by subscription on the part of the 
choral body, professionals as well as amateurs. After M. Hallé had fitly 
responded tothe compliment, the concert commenced. The Manchester Guardian 
says: ‘‘Mme. Catherine Hayes sang in her best and most finished style ‘ Robert, 
toi que j'aime,’ though it is a somewhat heavy tax upon her powers, ‘The Harp 
that once through Tara's halls,’ and joined Herr Reichardt in the duet from 
* Linda,’—‘ Da quel di.’” 

The Building News gives a detailed account of the new Crystal Floral Hall, 
to be attached to Covent Garden Theatre, and sums up with the following 
favourable opinion: “ Judging from what we have already seen, the new struc- 
ture, when completed, will form a most favourable example of the iron archi- 
tecture of the nineteenth century, and we think that the goddess Flora will have 
no cause to grumble, for she will ere long have a home for her floral wonders, 
such as has never been seen in London before.” The structure is already in an 
advanced stage of progress. 

In reply to an insinuation that he has borrowed the plot of his new piece 
from a tale called “Clover Cottage,” Mr. Tom Taylor addresses the following 
letter to the Globe: Sir,—Your theatrical critic begins his notice of my 
comedietta lately produced at the Olympic Theatre, with the following state- 
ment: “Our readers may possibly remember a little duodecimo volume which 
made its appearance a few years ago under the title of ‘Clover Cottage.’ It is 
an amusing farce in print, and its dramatic capabilities appear to have been fully 
appreciated by Mr. Tom Taylor, who has put it on the Olympic stage with 
little more alteration than might be made on the margin. If this supposition is 
not a true one, the coincidence by which Mr. Taylor has hit upon the same 
story, and almost the same details as those of the little book to which we refer, 
is very amazing.” As I bave always madea point of acknowledging the sources 
of my pieces, | am anxious to point out in what this statement is well founded, 
and in what it fails to represent the real facts of the case. If “ Clover Cottage ” 
had never been written, “Nine Points of the Law” would probably never 
have been thought of. It was a review of “Clover Cottage ” which sug- 





gested to me the subject of my comedietta. But with the exception of the 
central idea of both tale and comedietta—that of a charming widow, who, being 
in possession of a cottage, successfully resists the efforts of the real owner to 
enter—I have borrowed nothing, consciously, from the amusing little volume in 
question. The treatment of the central idea, and the personages by whom the 
action is wrought out, are entirely different in the tale and in my piece, as your 
critic may satisfy himself by recurring to Mr. Savage’s novelette, while my 
comedietta is fresh in his memory. lread “ Clover Cottage” before writing 
my piece, but I found that the conduct of the story was not consistent with the 
effective development of the leading idea on the stage. I therefore constructed a 
new set of personages, and a new story, round the central idea. If your 
readers think it worth while to compare my account of the matter with 
your critic’s, let them read Mr. Savage’s tale, and then go and see my 
piece, or vice versd. In this way they will oblige both Mr. Savage and 
myself—or at all events, Mr. Savage's publishers and my managers—while 
they will have the satisfaction of making up their own minds on an important 
point of contemporary literary controversy.—I have the honour to be, &ec., 
Yom Tayor. ; 

The journals give an account of what is very properly termed ‘A Disgraceful 
Scene at Sadler’s Wells Theatre.” From this it appears that, on Saturday night, 
after two acts of the opera of ‘‘ Martha” had been performed, a part of the 
company refused to permit the curtain to be raised, alleging that they had not 
received any money for their services for a fortnight. A part of the ny 
was willing to proceed, but the majority was not, and the disturbance whic 
ensued was not allayed by the conduct of the audience who threw halfpence 
upon the stage to be scrambled for, and in the fight for the money the drop- 
scene is said to have been injured. It is needless to say that neither Mr. Phelps 
nor his company are now at Sadler's Wells. They are now paying a visit to 
Germany, and in the mean time the theatre has been let to Mr. Charles Swan, a 
comic actor of very moderate abilities. This gentleman, it would appear, engaged 
a company and took Sadler’s Wells Theatre, hoping, no doubt, with the aid 
of Mr. Tully to make Flotow and Verdi pay as well as Shakspere and Massin- 
ger. This hope appears, however, to have not been realised ; the speculation 
has been a failure; and according to Mr. Swan's own statement (elicited subse- 
quent to the row) the receipts have barely sufficed to pay rent and gas, 
whilst about 802. has come out of his own pocket in support of the 
loss. Now, without selecting Mr. Swan for special animadversion or as 
the illustration of any peculiar moral, we feel bound, in the interest of the 
musical and dramatic profession, to protest against such a state of things as 
this. It is getting too common, and it is high time that it was put a stop to. 
From the tone in which Mr. Swan refers to his loss of 80/., we infer that he 
considers himself a man ill-used of fortune, and no doubt that may be a very 
large loss to him. We have no reason to doubt, moreover, that when he took the 
theatre he fully intended to pay everybody, provided the speculation answered. 
Pay if it did not answer he evidently never contemplated, since the whole 
of ‘his resourees seem to have been nearly bounded by 80/. This, how- 
ever, is not right. Had Mr. Swan been successful and made large sums he 
would not have paid more than the salaries agreed upon, and, failure or no 
failure, he ought not to pay less. If a man speculate for a profit he should be 
prepared for a loss, and he has no right to mulct those who are never intended to 
share his profit. It is not accounted honourable for a man to gamble against 
those who have money when his own'pockets are empty, and yet how shall we 
characterise the conduct of those who gamble with the labour, the very bread of 
needy artists? It is no excuse for a man to say—I lost my money as well 
as theirs; the answer is plain—you should never have sat down to play. The 
next question is—how is this to be remedied; and we believe that when it has 
been investigated, it will be found that the lessee of the theatre alone, who sub-lets 
the theatre for the purposes of speculation, has it in his power to do so. The 
persons who compose these “scratch companies,” are generally speaking too 
glad to get even a chance of employment to gauge the resources of their dmpres- 
sario too carefully. This ought to be the lessee’s business. Generally speak- 
ing, however, he contents himself with looking after his rent (which he gene- 
rally secures by making his own servant the box-keeper, and taking the money 
nightly), and then leaves the others to take care of themselves. This, we must 
confess, appear to us selfish, bad, and culpable. It may be all very pleasant to 
secure a tenant for your house at the dull season; but the lessee has a duty to 
perform, in seeing that his house is not made a trap where poor people are 
deprived of their lawfulearnings. The lessee ought not to be content with taking 
his rent per night, and a small sum as a guarantee; he ought to be sure 
that his tenant has some substance, and can afford to pay his company 
should Fortune refuse her smile. If he neglect this, he becomes in a measure 
the accomplice in what is, after all, nothing buta fraud, though not a fraud in 
the sense of the criminal law—a fraud upon the artists engaged, and a fraud 
upon the public. : 

At the Lyceum, too, there is great distress. Mr. Falconer’s reign there seems 
to be at an end; and, with a kind commiseration of their state, Mr. Arnold has 
given the use of the theatre for this week to the unpaid actors, to try and save 
something out of the fire. The house opened on Monday upon this common- 
wealth kind of principle; but, from what we hear, the experiment has not been 
a very successful one. This is another case in point, and might have been 
avoided by a little disinterested prudence on the part of the landlord. The 
Sunday Times, commenting upon this, says: “It is doubtful that Mr. Falconer 
will be able to resume at Easter his duties as manager, which the difficulties of 
his position have compelled him to relinquish. Experience justifies us in 
adding, the rent of the theatre is so enormous that it becomes a doubly 
hazardous speculation for any manager to undertake so heavy a responsibility. 
What renders matters worse is, that the landlord secures his rent by taking it 
every night out of the money received at the doors, leaving the too-frequently 
miserable balance to pay actors and all the other contingent expenses of the 
theatre. The consequence is that the unfortunate lessee, after exhausting bis 
own funds, is speedily plunged into embarrassments, and—hoping against hope 
—involves himself still deeper by his desperate struggles to retrieve what he 
has lost. 

Two new volumes on Beethoven, by Dr. Marx, of Berlin, are among the 
announcements of Continental publishers. 

The Paris correspondents give an account of M. Calzado, director of the 
Italian theatre, having been condemned by the Civil Tribunal, on an action 
brought by the proprietors of the house, to allow the use of the theatre to 
Mme. Ristori and her company on the 8th, 15th, and 29th of the present month, 
on her paying a certain sum to bé fixed by arbitration. M. Calzado at once 
appealed to the Imperial Court againt the judgment, and the appeal was heard. 
As he succeeded in showing that to let Mme. Ristori have the house for the 8th 
would occasion him most serious inconvenience, inasmuch as he has in active 
rehearsal a new opera, called “ Poliuto,” which requires the services of @ 
the scene-shifters, and which is to be brought out on the 14th, the court 
decided that Mme. Ristori should not be allowed the use of the theatre before 
the 15th. In consequence of this decision, the performance of “ Fedra” by 
that lady and her company, which was advertised, cannot take place a! 
present. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS, 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 
OYAL SOCIETY.—On Saturday evening, the 9th instant, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, president of the Royal Society, gave his first conversazione since 
his election to the chair in November last. The noble apartments of the Society 
were thrown open to the guests, who numbered from four to five hundred of the 
Fellows of the Royal Society and the most distinguished members of the 
learned and scientific bodies of the metropolis. It would not be an easy task 
even to enumerate the multitude of interesting objects offered to the inspection 
of the company. The relics belonging to the Royal Society itself were, of 
course, prominent among these, and attracted much attention. In addition to 
these, moreover, many of the Fellows had contributed out of their private 
treasures, and a variety of inventions and new kinds of apparatus, such as were 
likely to be interesting to the company, had been judiciously selected for 
exhibition. Among these may be specified a very beautiful apparatus, invented 
by Colonel Yorke, for demonstrating the effect of wind upon shot; an instru- 
ment called a Siren, for indicating the number of vibrations in a given note; 
and an electro-magnetic-telegraphic-printing apparatus for conveying messages 
and printing them in legible capital letters at great speed and at any distance. 
The last-named machine, which excited the greatest admiration, was exhibited by 
its inventor, Professor Hughes, U.S. It accomplishes by a magnet all that can be 
done by the most powerful battery, and will print a message or a speech at the 
almost incredible rate of 2,500 words per hour, at which rate it was printing an 
inscription commemorative of the Royal Society’s conversazione at the time we saw 
it. Scattered about the rooms were some very fine specimens of photographs and 
stereoscopic pictures. The Alpine views by Frith and some Pyrenean pictures were 
much admired; but of all the sterescopic effects, none attracted so much attention 
as De la Rue’s beautiful stereograpli of the moon, in. which not only were the 
markings on the surface admirably preserved, but the silvery light of the satel- 
lite was perfectly preserved. Among the pictures exhibited was a Gainsborough 
portrait, said to be of Burns ; but this was doubtful, so far at least as the subject 
was concerned. Mr. Weigall sent a fine collection of miniature copies taken 
by himself from the pictures of Velasquez in the Royal Gallery, Madrid. 
In a dark room, Mr. Alfred Smee, F.R.S., exhibited some yery beautiful experi- 
ments, illustrating the effect of a stream of electricity through different gases. 
These, apart from the beauty of the effects, are of great value in observing 
anatomical and other preparations by the oxy-hydrogen microscope. In the 
great hall, where the meétings are held, and which is adorned with the invalu- 
able collection of portraits of the distinguished men who have been Fellows of 
the Society, Major Fitzmaurice exhibited his new patent licht, the nature of 
which is yet a secret, and which is thought to have all the power of the electric 
light without its manifold and serious drawbacks. The following, among others 
availed themselves of the invitation of the president: H.R.H. the Prince Con- 
sort, attended by Lord George Lennox. and Capt. Du Plat; the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the Earl Selkirk, the Earl Ducie, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Camp- 
bell, Count Strzelecki, Hon. G. Waldegrave, Hon. Dudley Fortescne, M.P. 
Chevalier Hebeler, Sir J. Clark, Sir T. T. Grant, Sir G. Phillips, Sir J. H. 
Hansler, Sir W. Trevelyan, Sir E. Ryan, Sir J. Roiledu, Sir R. I. Murchison, 
Sir C. Barry, Sir J. Bishop, Sir C. Hamilton, Sir C. LyelJ, Sir Henry Ellis, Sir 
J. Forbes, Sir J. Rennie, Sir G. Bach, Sir T. Phillips, Sir R. Vivian, Sir J. 
Liddell, the President of the College 6f Physicians, the Master of the Mint. 
Generals Monteith, Portlock, Bonner, and Sabine; Colonels Sykes, M.P., and 
Yorke; Doctors Elliotson, Bryson, Lankester, Watson, Arnott, Roget, Carpenter, 
Faraday, Hamel, and Burrows; Professors Brande, Wheatstone, Donaldson, Bell, 
Sylvester, Tennant, Westmacott, Leoni Levi, Owen, Solly, and Huxley ; the Rev. 
Dr. Booth, and the Rev. Dr. Jelf; Messrs. Smee, Ashton, Yates, Appold, Akerman, 
Tyndall, J. Timbs, Babbage, H. Watts (of the British Museum), Manby, C. Haw- 
kins, M‘Andrew, R. Palmer, R. Monckton Milnes, M.P., Fane, Redgrave, Hayter, 
Few, Paget, G. Rennie, Partridge, Pettigrew, David Masson, Landseer, W. Tooke, 
De la Rue, James Lowe, Majendie, John Forster, Mackinnon, M.P., A. Claudet, 
Major, W. Longman, Hall, Fairholt, Le Neve Forster, Mannay, and Grant. 

Roya Instirution.—On Saturday afternoon, the 9th inst., Mr. Lacaita 
delivered the second of his lectures on “Modern Italian Literature.” After 
tracing the origin and progress of the academy of the Arcadia, he dwelt on the 
influence of Gravina and Goggi, as the revivers of sound criticism during the 
first half of the last century ; the former by his treatise, “Della ragion poetica,” 
the latter by his critical estimates af Dante, and by his other essays in the Cafe 


and Osservatore—the ‘Spectator ” and “ Tatler” of those days in Italy. Goggi, ° 


Mr. Lacaita remarked, had many points of resemblance with Addison. But the 
influence both of these two eminent critics, and of the whole host of the acade- 
micians, was chiefly powerful in the destruction of bad poetry, but impotent for 
the creation of loftier models. The real restorers of poetry (for the stage, at 
least) were Goldoni, Metastasio, and Alfieri, Mr. Lacaita gave an extremely 
interesting sketeh of Goldoni’s varied and eventful life, and of the ruling passion 
—the love of the theatre—to which he ‘repeatedly sacrificed professional pro- 
Spects and social ease. It was unfortunate, however, that the classes represented 
in Goldoni’s plays were always those somewhat equjvocal ones in which the 
author himself moved. He could paint to perfection a pettifogging lawyer, but 
when he attempted to draw a patrician of Venice hesignally failed. Mr. Lacaita’s 
audience (especially the female portion) seemed greatly amused by his analysis 
of the “ Locandiera,” and his theories of love suggested by the same. Mr. 
Lacaita, after giving a sketch of the more fortunate career of Metastasio, dwelt 
on the sweetness and elegance, on the fluency and perspicuity, of his style; but 
his poetry was deficient in strength. pe ? 
Grocrapuicat Soctery.—At the meeting held on Mondaynight, Sir Roderick 
i. Murchison, president, in the chair. The papers read were: 1. “On a new 
Projection of the Sphere,” by Sir J. F. W. Herschel, communicated by Sir R. I. 
furchison. The author observes that his projection offers several peculiar 
advantages for geographical purposes when the whole, or at least the whole 
accessible part of the globe has to be mapped down on one sheet; 1st, it gets 
rid of the extravagant distension in high latitudes, at least on one side of the 
Equator, which the Mercator projection necessitates; 2nd, like that and the 
stereographic projection, it exhibits all small portions of the sphere in their true 
forms, without distortion of figure; 3rd, it exhibits large portions (as whole 
continents) under very much less variatfon.of scale where great amplitudes are 
concerned than the stereographic, and for the whole of one hemisphere than the 
Mercator, while for the other, as far as the 50th degree of latitude, it is in no 
bs offensive; 4th, it takes in one view the whole accessible surface, &c. 
Brief Remarks on the Isthmus of Suez, with special reference to the pro- 
posed Canal, &e., by Commander Bedford, R.N., F.R.G.S. The author com- 
menced by laying down the latitude and longitude of the Isthmus, stating the 
distance from Suez on the Red Sea to Pelusium on the Mediterranean to be 74 
miles. The coast line in the latter presents a barren appearance, consisting of 
sandy hillocks and swamps, with no harbour for ships of any draught, saving 
Alexandria. The water in the vicinity is shallow, the bottom shelving gradually, 
especially towards the Bay of Pelusium, where the depth of 25 feet extends for a 
distance of more than 3 miles from the shore. The currenthas an easterly set, 
its velocity being much influenced by the wind: “ The tides” have an incon- 








siderable rise and fall, and are more or less dependent on the wind, the maximum 
height recorded being but 2-feet 8inches. The prevailing winds, the exposure of 
the Bay of Pelusium, the lowness of the coast, and the absence of landmarks, 
increase the dangers of navigation. The Red Sea coast is arid and 
sandy, but not flat, though in the vicinity of Suez the land is 
low; the roadstead being incumbered with shoals and sandbanks, the 
harbour is accessible only to small native coasters. The currents in the 
Red Sea attain a velocity of from 15 to 20 miles in the twenty-four hours, 
and the tides have a greater rise and fall than in the Mediterranean. The prevail- 
ing winds from March to November are northerly and the remaining three 
months southerly. The rocks, shoals, and coral banks render navigation unsafe, 
and especiall¥ so for sailing vessels, the loss of which was estimated to average 
one in ten per annum.. The author here noticed the physical features, referring 
to the Nile, and the quantities of alluvium carried by it into the Mediterranean, 
which, meeting with an easterly current, carrying it towards the Bay of Pelu- 
sium, would have the effect of choking up any harbour or channel which came 
in its way; and then proceeded to describe the geological formation and ancient 
system of canalisation, and remarked that the natural causes, geographical 
features, and antecedents of the country are antagonistic to the realisation of 
the canal project. The author then passed in review the attempts that had been 
made to carry out-this undertaking, commencing with Napoleon I., and con- 
cluding with M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, and considers all of these plans to have 
been based on the results of the levelling of the French in 1799, who gave a much 
higher level to the Mediterranean than to the Red Sea, which has since been 
proved to be inaccurate. In dealing with this part of the subject the author 
noticed the personal investigations of the eminent French and Austrian engineers 
in conjunction with Mr. Stephenson, in 1846, and the labours of the Inter- 
national Commission, and then proceeded to give additional reasons for con- 
sidering the cutting of a canal impracticable—namely, engineering and natural 
obstacles, labour, absence of harbours, financial outlay, &c., estimating the 
latter at over fourteen millions sterling. ‘Lhe author concluded with a proposal 
for shortening the route to India by continuing the railway along the banks of 
the Nile from Cairo to Assouan, and thence across the country to Berenice, 
thus effecting, according to his estimation, a saving of two days as regards time, 
and avoiding many delays, inconveniences, and difficulties. 

CuemicaL Soorery.—At the anniversary meeting, on March 50, Dr, W. A. 
Miller, V.P., in the chair, the secretary read the report, which showed that 
during the past year, the number of Feilows hadincreased from 277 to 303. The 
Society had lost by death three Fellows—Mr. Hugh Lee Pattinson, Mr. Thornton 
J. Herapath, and Dr. Gregory. Twenty-nine papers had been read at the 
Society’s meetings. The following gentlemen were elected office-bearers for the 
ensuing year: President—Sir B. C. Brodie, F.R.S. Vice-Presidents—W. T- 
Brande, Esq’, F.R.S.; Dr. C. G. B. Daubeny, F.R.S.; Thos. Graham, Esq., F.R.S.; 
Dr. W. A. Miller, F.R.S.; Dr. Lyon Playfair, F.R.S.; Colonel Yorke, F.R.S. ; 
Dr: Bence Jones, F.R.S.; Mr. Robert Porrett, F.R.S.; Mr. Alfred Smee, F.R.S.; 
and Dr. John Stenhouse, F.R.S. Secretaries—Dr. Theophilus Redwood and 
William Odling, Esq. Foreign Secretary—Dr. A. W. Hofmann, F.R.S. 
Treasurer—Dr. Warren De la Rue, F.R.S.  Council—F. A. Abel, Esq.; Dr. E. 
Frankland F.R.S.; Dr. J. H. Gilbert; Dr. G. D. Longstaff; Dr. Marcet, 
F.R.S.; John Mercer, Esq., F.R.S.; Dr. Henry M. Noad, F.R.S.; Dr. 
Schunck; Dr. R. D. Thomson, F.R.S.; Dr. Voelcker; Robert Warington, 
Esq., F.L.S.; and Dr. A. W. Williamson, F.R.S. 

Roryat Scorrisu Society or Arts.—A meeting of this society was held at 
Edinburgh on Monday night, Professor Piazzi Smyth in the chair. Amongst 
the communications made to the society was one by Professor John Wilson, 
descriptive of improvements in windmills, by means of which they might be 
made available for the usual requirements of small farms. He stated that a 
London firm had undertaken to supply these mills at from 35/. to 50/. each. 

Society or Arts.—On Wednesday, April 13, W. Fothergill Cooke, Esq., in 

the chair, a paper was read ‘‘ On Professor Hughes’s System of Type-printing 
Telegraphs and Methods of Insulation, with special reference to Submarine 
Cables,” by Mr. H. Hyde. The author, after calling attention to the great im- 
portance of perfect insulation, said that, although gutta percha had been found 
to be the best insulating medium for long submarine lines, yet this substance, 
however, was more or less porous—minute flaws might exist which did not show 
themselves until some time after the immersion of a cable. To meet these 
defects, to fill up any minute pores in the gutta percha, and also to cure any 
accidental fracture or puncture of it, Professor Hughes introduced a viscid semi- 
fluid substance, of a non-conducting character, between the conducting wire and 
the gutta percha, or the wire might first be coated with gutta percha, and the 
viscid fluid introduced between the layers of gutta percha. As soon as a punc- 
ture was made in the gutta-percha coating, this fluid oozed out, which was of 
such a nature that it hardened when it came in contact with the surrounding 
water. This hardening property allowed no more of the fluid to ooze out than 
was necessary to fill the fracture, and at the same time to glue and unite the 
separated parts of the gutta percha. The author then proceeded to speak of the 
various telegraphic instruments used, referring especially to the recording 
instruments of Morse and House, and explained the type-printing instru- 
ment of Professor Hughes, which is worked by means of twenty-eight 
keys, arranged like those of a pianoforte. ‘These keys correspond to 
twenty-eight -holes, arranged in a circle on the table of the instru- 
ment. Each key is connected by a lever with a little steel knob, which, 
when the key is pressed down by the finger, rises up through one of the 
holes, An arm driven by clockwork, connected with a vertical shaft, sweeps 
over the twenty-eight holes. When a key marked with a particular letter is 
touched, the knob corresponding with that letter rises, the revolving arm passes 
over it, and for the instant closes the circuit, and allows an electrical impulse to 
be transmitted. This impulse causes the particular letter to be recorded on a 
slip of paper in printer’s ink, by means of a type-wheel connected with the 
machine, which lifts the press and the paper upon which the message is to be 
printed against it. The time of the locking of the shafts depends upon the 
arrival of the electrical wave, and then with two instruments in perfect har- 
mony, the operator has the printing apparatus of the distant instrument as 
completely under his direction as the one before him. The instruments at each 
end of the line are adjusted by means of spring pendulums to work synchro- 
nously; but in order to correct any minute variation in time between the 
instruments in circuit there is a corrector, or wheel, attached to the shaft, with 
hook-shaped teeth, which mesh into corresponding cavities in the ty pe-wheel. 
The latter, being loose upon the shaft, or only held by friction, is removed back- 
wards or forwards by the corrector to exactly the same position as the type- 
wheel on the instrument from which the message is being sent. This correction 
takes place in the act of printing every letter. Mr. Hyde stated that European 
news consisting of about 3,000 words, by the arrival of each Transatlantic 
steamer, is transmitted by this instrament from Boston to New York, a circuit 
of about 300 miles, at the rate of 2,000 to 2,500 unabbreviated words an hour. 
There are twenty-five stations on the circuit which receive copies of the news, alk 
of which are printed in plain Roman type by the Boston operator; all the instru- 
ments receiving the message at the same time, the receiving clerks at each station 
having simply to hand the copy as it arrives to the party entitled to receive it. 
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SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 


HE RED CHALK FORMATION.—Referring to a report of the pro- 
ceedings at the Geologists’ Association which appeared lately in these 
columns, Mr. Edward Tindall, of Bridlington, writes to inform us “ that 
Speeton (not Specton), near Bridlington, in the East Riding of York- 
shire, is the place where the red chalk is found, and underlies the 
white chalk and thick band of flint from thence to Flamborough Head.” 
Mr. Tindall adds that Speeton is one of the estates of Lord Londes- 
borough. 

DIsEAsEs of SILKwoRMs.—At the last meeting of the Academy of Sciences 
M. Quatrefages presented a valuable report on the diseases to which silkworms 
have been liable during recent years. The leading features are, that in no case 
can disease be attributed to the mulberry leaves. The disease in silkworms is 
ascertained to be epidemic and hereditary, and thus the only means proposed to 
arrest the malady is to propagate worms from those eggs laid by healthy females 
exclusively. 

Psorocrarnic CALLInG-Carps.—It is curious, but not less true, that the 
coming general election has created an unexexpected demand for the photographic 
portrait calling-cards, photographed by Mr. Herbert Watkins, and sold by Marion, 
of Regent-street. Several members, have, we understand, availed themselves of 
this novel way of presenting themselves to their constituents by leaving his 
semblance at the door of the voter. With candidates who have the advantages 
of a commanding presence and handsome exterior this plan may be very eflica- 
cious; but it unfortunately happens that many of our most distinguished men 
talk much better than they look. The idea is, however, an ingenious one 
notwithstanding. 

New Type-Composine Macuine.—The Standard states that on Wednesday 
the 6th, several gentlemen were invited to a private view of a new 
type-composing machine, in practical operation in the printing establish- 
ment of Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars. The machine is the 
invention of Mr. Robert Hattersley, of Manchester, and seems to be 
simple in construction and efficacious for its purpose. The letters are 
arranged in rows on a table, and by pressure on a key the desired letter 
is made to pass down a groove and into the “ composing-stick.” A com- 
positor was at work upon it, and though he stated that he had only used 
the machine three days, he appeared to thoroughly understand it, and to 
use it with the greatest ease. He stated that he could compose and ‘ justify ” 
a “stick of matter ” in seventeen minutes, the time ordinarily employed to per- 
form that cperation being thirty minutes. He further stated that he could “ set 
up ” 3,500 letters an hour, but that with alittle more practice he thought he could 
do 5,000, the ordinary rate of composition by hand being about 2,000 an hour. 
One advantage of the machine which was pointed out was that mistakes 
are less liable to occur in setting up the type than by manual composition, and 
consequently less time is spent in correcting. The machine is certainly very 
ingenious, and if on extended trial it should prove as efficacious as it appears to 
be on a brief inspection, it is not unlikely to have a great effect on the printing 
trade. 

Tue Rance or TeMPERATURE.—Mr. E, J. Lowe, of Highfield House Obser- 
vatory, communicates some interesting facts illustrating the extraordinary range 
of temperature which has occurred within a short space of time during the iast 
few days: ‘Onthe Ist of April the temperature fell to 21°8 deg. in the air, 
and to 20 deg. on the grass, while on the 7th of April it rose to 78-0 deg. in the 
shade, being a range of 56°2 deg. The hottest temperature before recorded here 
for April, is April 6, 1859—viz, 75°38 deg. In 1848 and 1852 it rose to 75:5 deg., 
and in 1854 to 74°8 deg. During the last 65 years the observations taken at the 
Royal Society, and reduced by Mr. James Glaishier, show that in 1807 the tem- 
peraturein April rose to 77°0 deg., in 1841 to 76°5 deg., in 1848 to 75:0 deg., and 
in 1844 to 74°9 deg., the thermometer to-day rising 1 0 above this amount. The 
coldest temperature before recorded here for April is 1855—viz., 22-6 deg., and 
1849, 24:3 deg. The Royal Society’s observations give 27-0 deg. as the coldest 
for April, and this occurred in the three years 1799, 1808, and 1817. In the 
present year the temperature has fallen 5°2 deg. below the amount. From the 
inland position of the Highfield louse Observatory, the temperature rises higher 
and falls lower than in the neighbourhood of London; nevertheless the 
temperature has been 0°8 deg. lower, and 2°5 deg. higher than ever before 
recorded.” 

New Meruop or Propucine Busts, Sratvrs, &e.—The J/echanics’ Maga- 

zine give an account of an improvement in the method of producing copies of 
busts, statues, groups, and round ornaments by the galvanoplastic process which 
has just been made public. The principle of the invention is the use of con- 
ductors so arranged as to spread the electrical current over a large surface. The 
modes of applying differ according tocircumstances. One planis as follows: A 
piece of copper, or of charcoal, is made to represent in miniature the form in 
outline of the object to be reproduced; this miniature conductor is attached to 
the negative pole, and then introduced into the interior of the mould, which, of 
course, is in connection with the same pole; and the whole is then plunged 
together in the bath. The metal is conducted by the various po nts of this 
miniature conductor towards all the various hollows which correspond with its 
prominences. This, however, was but a rude form of the methods adopted. 
‘The inventor, M. Lenoir, afterwards substituted for the miniature above 
described, a light frame or mass formed of metallic wire, or of any other con- 
ducting material, which he introduced in the same manner into the hollow of 
the mould; by this means he obtained a large number of conductors, which 
approached every portion of the interior of the mould, and formed what he calls 
a mass of nerves for conducting the electricity into the most intricate portions 
of the hollow mould. These wires also render the decomposition of the solution 
unusually active, so much so that the gas liberated rises constantly to the sur- 
face in large beads. The deposit, however, is made with perfect regularity and 
uniformity. 

ANTEDILUVIAN SEAL.—The Dundee Advertiser announces that the skeleton 
of an antediluvian seal was found Jast week among the plastic clay by the work- 
men employed at the Cupar Muir Brick and Tile Work, Cupar-Fife. The 
skeleton belongs to the same species as that discovered some years ago, now in 
the possession of David Page, Esq. The skeleton has been secured for the 
College Museum, St. Andrews. 

THE Moorvk.—The Australian and New Zealand Gazet/e refers to the curious 
bird called the mooruk, lately sent for the Zoological Society’s Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, and states that a pair, male and female, have been secured and are on 
their way to this country. 

THE GropeTIc Survey IN AuSTRALIA.—The Melbourne Weekly Argus pub- 
lishes a report by Mr. Ligar, the survevor-general of the colony, on the pro- 
posed geodetic survey for 1859, detailing the best plan for carrying it 
out. The 145th meridian has been selected as the standard, being the 
nearest to the observatory, and its position having been permanently ascer- 

tained by triangulation and finally determined by a series of transit obser- 
vations. Observing stations have been placed where numerous observations 
have been taken with such accuracy as to allow of only an error of one inch in 
forty miles. 











PAPER FROM THE Fersee Istanps.—The Manchester Guardian gives an 
account of a new kind of paper now being exhibited at the office of the Cotton 
Supply Association, in Manchester, and manufactured from a raw material 
obtained from the Feejee Islands. Mr. Pritchard, the British consul in the Feejee 
Islands, in a letter to the secretary of the Cotton Supply Association, describes 
the process by which the material, which he calls cloth, is prepared: ‘ In reply 
to your queries respecting the cloth made by the Feejians from the paper mul- 
berry, I will give youas briefly as possible, the process of its manufacture. Some 
twelve or fifteen months after planting, the tree iscut down, the bark peeled of, 
and soaked for forty-eight hours in water. The outer or brown bark is then 
separated from the inner or white bark, and the ligneous parts of the latter 
extracted by scraping with a particular kind of shell. While yet damp, this 
clean white white bark is beaten out, and reduced to a very thin soft texture. 
The bark is procured from the tree in strips of 3, 4, or 5 inches wide; but by 
this scraping and beating process it is spread out to some 25 inches, and made so 
thin that it is quite transparent. Several pieces are then put together, according 
to the thickness of the cloth required, arrowroot being used to make them adhere, 
and dried in the sun. The printing is dune by spreading the cloth over a large 
board, on which are fastened (by a particular process) the ribs of the cocoanut 
leaf, and while thus stretclied out it is rabbed over with a reddish-brown juice, 
obtained from a tree growing in most of the islands. ‘This juice marks the cloth 
only where the ribs of the cocoanut leaf raise it. To make the larger figures and 
patterns, the cloth is stretched on a grass plot, and painted with a brush made 
from the stem of the cocoanut leaf, the same juice being used. If various colours 
are required, there are many ingredients which the natives mix with the juice: to 
obtain a yellow, for instance, a juice is extracted from the turmeric and mixed 
with it. There is also a kind of clay obtained only in certain localities, 
in some of the islands, which is very much used for making a light red, or dark 
brown, as the case may be. The preparations of this clay for painting cloth is a 
separate profession, as is also the preparation of the juice from the turmeric. 
Both these, and the manufacture of the cloth, as well as the cultivation of the 
plant in the first instance, are occupations allotted solely to the women. It 
would be an indelible stain upon a man’s character to engage in any of them, 
according to Polynesian ideas. ‘The piece of printed or rather painted cloth 
which you have is intended for a bed-curtain. The beating process is done by 
placing a strip of bark on a log of wood, say 8 inches in diameter, and thrashing 
away at it with a small piece of ironwood, say 12 inches long and 3 by 3 inches 
thick, while water is constantly applied. The cloth made from the paper 
mulberry is used in Samoa, Tonga, Feejee. In the latter group large quantities 
are made. I have seen pieces 100 yards long, but more frequently only 20 or 30 
yards. It is an article of barter amongst the natives themselves, With regard 
to the cost in Feejee, there is no regulated price. ‘The white settlers buy it for 
various purposes—for table-cloths, curtains, partitions for their houses, &e. A 
piece like that you have banging up in your boardroom might probably be pro- 
cured for three or four yards of the commonest Manchester calico; but, as I said 
in my last, the production of this article in sufficient quantities to be available 
for commercial purposes cannot be expected. Cotton will take precedence of 
everything else.” 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday, April 18.—London Institution, 7. Mr. John Ella, ‘‘On Chamber, Orchestral, and 
, Ballet Music.—Medical, 8, 

Tuesday, 19.—Syro-Egyptian, 7}. Annivers Civil Engineers, 8. Mr. W. J. Kingsbury, 
“Description of the Entrance aud En ’e Lock of the Victoria (London) Docks, 
with a detailed Account of the Wrought-iron Gates and Caisson, and Remarks upon the 
Forms adopted in their Construction.” tistical, 8 Mr. Danson, *‘On a Method ot 
Relieving the Density of Town Populations.""—Pathological, 8. 

Wednesday, 20.—Royal Society of Literature, 4. Anniversary.—London Institution, 7. Con- 
versazione.—Geological, 84. 1. Professor Owen, “On some Reptilian Kemains from 
South Africa.” 2. Mr. E. Hull, “On the South-Easterly Thinning-out of the Lower 
Secondary Rocks of England.”"—Ethnological, 8}. 

Thursday, 21.—Linnzan, 8. 1. Dr. Griffith, On Gnetacexr.” 2. Dr. Seemann, ‘ Synopsis of 
Camellia and Thea."’-—Chemical, 8 1. Dr. Roscoe, “On the Absorption by Water of 
Chlorhydric Acid and Ammonia.” 2, Dr. Debus, * On Polyatomic Alcohols.” 

Saturday, 23.—Royal Botanic, 33. 
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LITERARY NEWS. 


MONG THE INTELLIGENCE FROM OXFORD we note that the Rev. 
4% George Rawlinson, M.A., late Fellow and ‘Tutor of Exeter College, has been 
appointed one of the Classical Examiners for the current year under the Council 
ot Military Education. 

The Rev. Frederick Meyrick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford, has been appointed one of her Majesty’s Assistant Inspectors of 
Schools. 

The University of Oxford having decreed, in a convocation held on the 31st 
of March last, to appoint a teacher of Hindustani for five years, at 1500. a year, 
with the privilege of receiving a fee of 3/. or 5/. a term from each pupil, in a con- 
vocation to be held on Thursday, the 30th of June next, at two o'clock, a teacher 
of Hindustani will be elected. Candidates are required to send in their testi- 
monials to the registrar of the University on or before Saturday, the 18th of 
June next. 

Meetings of the Cambridge University Commissioners were held at 6, 
Adel phi-terrace, on Thursday, the 7th, and Friday, the 8th instants. The com- 
missioners present were the Bishop of Chester, the Right Hon. the Lord Justice 
Turner, Sir Laurence Peel, Vice-Chancellor Sir William Page Wood, the Rev. 
Dr. Vaughan, and Mr. Horatio Waddington. 

The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge has informed the members of the Senate 
that he has appointed Professor Owen, F.R.S., to the office of Sir Robert Reade’s 
Lecturer for the ensuing year. Professor Owen will deliver a lecture in the 
Senate-house on “ The Classitication and Geographical Distribution of the Mam- 
malia,” early in the Easter Term, probably on May 10. By a statute recently 
framed by the University, and sanctioned by the Queen in Council, the old 
Barnaby Lecturers, founded by Sir Robert Reade in the reign of Henry VIII. 
which had long been dormant and useless, are likely to be turned to profitable 
account. Instead of three lecturers, there is to be one only, appointed for a year 
whois to give one public lecture in the Senate-house. 

A correspondent of one of the provincial journals says: The Illustrated 
Times bas changed hands. It is now the property of the celebrated proprietor 
of the Jllustrated London News, and hon. member for Boston. Mr. Vizetelly, 
to whose talent as an artist and conductor its success is mainly attributable, 
remains the manager, it is said, for a term of years. In his share he gets a sum 
down and a good salary for three years. This change has been necessitated, it 
is said, by ili health on the part of the versatile and acute Mr. Henry Vizetelly. 
The writer of this seems to be unaware that Mr. Ingram has held a share in the 
Illustrated Times from the commencement. The journal cannot therefore 
be said to have “changed hands;” since the only change that has taken 
place is that Mr. Ingram is understood to have purchased Mr. Vizetelly’s 
share. 
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On Wednesday night, at St. Martin’s Hall, the Rev. J. M. Bellew gave a 
“‘ Reading from Oliver Goldsmith,” the proceeds of which were to be applied 
in procuring the admission by purchase of an orphan into the Royal 
Asylum of St. Ann’s Society. The lecture was well attended, and gave great 
es =r of the rumours afloat as to the state of his health, Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton has addressed his constituents, assuring them that. although he 
had fully intended, owing to ill health, to retire, he has been induced, by the 
requests of his friends, to offer himself once more for election. 

It is said that Sir E. Bulwer Lytton will make about 15,0007. out of his last 
novel. Another 5,000 edition for his two-guinea four volumes has been issued. 
Say the profit to him is only a clear half, and there goes into his pocket a sum 
equal to his last year’s salary as Secretary of State. 

The Council of the Royal Astronomical Society of London have presented 
the Rev. Dr. James Booth, F.R.S., to the living of Stone, near Avlesbury, 
Bucks, which is in their gift. The compliment is all the more flattering 
from the fact that Dr. Booth is not a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. 

It is announced that the eminent Oriental scholar and traveller, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, K.C.B., will succeed the Hon. Charles Murray as Minister at 
the Court of Teheran. No better field (says the Times) could be chosen 
on which the deep knowledge of Oriental character and customs possessed 
by the new Minister may be usefully employed for the advantage of the 
country. 

It is stated that his Royal Highness the Prince Consort has consented to 
become patron of the Church of England Book-hawking Union, and has for- 
warded a donation of 25/7. toits funds. This institution has been established to 
aid the work of book-hawking throughout the country. Its depdét, at 8, 
Paternoster-row, is open to the inspection of all members of such district book- 
hawking associations as join the Union. 

On the evening of Friday, the 8th instant, a conversazione was held in the 
library of the Manchester Atheneum. The walls were hung with some choice 
pictures by Turner, Louis Haghe, Cooper, Tophan, Cattermole, David Cox, 
Prout, &c., which had been kindly lent by members and friends. A large 
number of photographs, stereographs, and microscopic pictures, with many 
illustrated pictures, lay on the tables. At intervals during the evening, 
the members of the Atheneum Instrumental Music Society performed a 
selection of concerted pieces; and several songs, glees, and readings, were also 

iven. 

The Illustrated London News, referring to Dr. Charles Mackay’s forthcoming 
book on America, says: ‘We predict a splendid success for Dr. Charles 
Mackay’s new work on America. Let none imagine that the theme is thread- 
bare; for those who are of this opinion know but little of the Transatlantic 
World, its prodigious energies, and its multiform progress. There, if anywhere, 
do we find the grand old hyperbole realised—nations born in a day; and, from 
the specimens of his work which we have seen (including many unpublished 
chapters on the social politics.of the country), we know that Charles Mackay— 
the poet, the politician, the man of wide reading and large heart—will prove 
himself fully equal to the theme. The title of the book is apt, comprehensive, 
and suggestive, and one which those who have ever tried their hands at a title, 
and received a publisher’s letter of remonstrance, will fully appreciate—‘ Life 
and Liberty in America.’ The double meaning and the alliteration make it 
perfect. A happy omen!” 

Mr. Henry Brown, late librarian of the London Mechanics’ Institution, 
referring to the movement for raising a sum of money to relieve Lord Brougham 
and his co-trustee from the responsibilities incurred by their connection with 
that institution, calls attention to the debt still due to the family of Dr. Birk- 
beck. He says, “many years ago Dr. Birkbeck lent the Institution 4,0007. to 
start with. I believe only 2,0002. has been paid. Now, I would respect- 
fully submit, that society having so largely benefited, it is the duty of all 
classes who have the means, to step to the rescue, and, for the honour of their 
country, not to allow those to suffer whose kindness of heart and brave genero- 
sity so nobly defended the cause in the helplessness of its early infancy. I 
would earnestly remind the public that a debt in money, as well as gratitude, is 
due to the family of Dr. Birkbeck, and [ insist that it ought to be paid. There 
requires no squeamishness in this matter, only straightforward honesty. To 
relieve the trustees, and pay the debt to something like 5,000/. will be required ; 
and I doubt not but this sum will be paid if the two objects are candidly 
explained to the public.” 

The chairman, secretary, and committee of the Association for Promoting the 
Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge, have addressed a letter to the Right Hon. 
J. H. S. Sotheron Estcourt, M.P., the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, requesting him to abandon his opposition to Mr. Ayrton’s Bill for the 
Abolition of the Compulsory Registration of Newspapers, or, failing this, that 
he will direct the Solicitor of Inland Revenue to draw up a report on the subject, 
which shall embrace a reply to the following questions: 1. Is there a complete 
and satisfactory definition of a newspaper? 2. What good arises now, or may 
be expected hereafter to arise, from the Compulsory Registration of Newspapers ? 
8. Is there any machinery in existence by which such registration can be 
generally enforced, and, if not, is it possible to create such machinery? And 
they further request that such report as aforesaid may be laid before the 
House of Commons. The same body, similarly represented, has also addressed 
the different constituencies in the following terms: ‘ Fellow Countrymen,—The 
annual ‘ Ministerial Crisis’ has brought public business to a stand. You will, 
therefore, shortly be called upon to elect a new House of Commons. No admin- 
istration proposes to reduce the public burthens, or to relieve the producing 
classes from indirect taxation, which presses upon them in a ratio far exceeding 
the proportion of their income. Among these taxes one stands pre-eminent as 
the only remaining excise duty on a manufacture. It has abundantly proved that 
the paper-duty is a tax upon literature, an obstruction to education, an impedi- 
ment to commerce, and a hindrance to production; that it interferes with the 
process of manufacture, represses industry, and injures the revenue. Pledge, 
therefore, every candidate to vote forits repeal.” [We must confess that we do 
not anticipate much good to result from this appeal. ] 

A copy of the correspondence which has passed between the Presidents of 
the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland and the Irish Government, in reference to the 
residence of the presidents in their respective colleges, is before us. On Sept. 7 
last, Lord Naas, as Irish Secretary of State, asked the President of the College 
at Belfast whether he would conform to the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners, and make the college his ordinary place of residence. Similar queries 
were addressed to the Presidents of the Colleges at Cork and Galway. The 
answers were in the affirmative, the President of the Cork College explaining 
that he must visit Dublin at intervals for the discharge of his onerous duties as 
director of a certain “‘ Museum of Irish Industry.” 

From a return issued we find that the sum which has been paid to the 
Queen's Colleges in Ireland (including the Queen’s University), out of the 
Consolidated Fund, and the annual votes of Parliament, from the time of their 
erection till now, is 276,516/.; 214,584/. of this comes from the Consolidated 
Fund, 51,932/. from annual yotes. The greatest sum was given in 1856, when 
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an unusually large vote, added to the sum paid out of the Consolidated Fund 
together amounted to 32,899. Since 1851 the sum paid from the Consolidated 
Fund has been between 20,0002. and 21,0002. each year. 

The statutory monthly meeting of the Edinburgh branch of the Educational 
Institute of Scotland was held in the High School on Saturday, Mr. Archibald 
H. Bryce, president, in the chair. A paper was read by Mr. James Pryde on 
“The Connection between Poetry and Mathematics.” . 

The annual meeting of the subscribers to Stirling’s Library, Glasgow, was 
held on Tuesday. The report stated that the library continues to increase. The 
recently published supplement extends the catalogue to nearly four hundred 
pages of letterpress. The gratuitous reading in the library hall has been very 
extensive; and many poor students and unemployed clerks, who may have been 
unable to purchase bocks, have thus prosecuted their studies. “ 

Mr. William Chambers, of Glenormiston, one of the famed brothers, has just 
vested in the magistrates and town-council of Peebles, his native place, the 
property of an institution, to be called ‘‘The Chambers Institution,” in trust 
for the use of the inhabitants of the town and district. The buildings 
and fittings up, including a public assembly hall, and a museum and 
oye of art, a reading-room and large library, will, it is said, cost about 

,0002. 

Australian news informs us that the Burns Centenary was enthusiastically 
celebrated at the antipodes. 

Victor Hugo has left Jersey, and has resolved to take up his abode at Lisbon. 
The Portuguese people intend to receive him with all the honours due to his 
transcendent abilities. 

Dr. Aegidi, Professor of International and Ecclesiastical Law in the Univer- 
sity of Erlangen, has just been appointed successor to Professor Wurm in the 
chair of History in the Gymnasium of Hamburg. 

At the Schiller Festival to be held at Weimar in June, instead of November, 
the actual anniversary of the great poet's birth, there will be performed, on the 
9th of June, a piece of music written for the occasion by Dr. Lizat, and Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth symphony, with the “ Ode to Joy ;” on the 11th will be acted “The 
Robbers,” after which will be a torch procession ; on the 13th “ Fiesco :” on the 
on the 15th, ** Cabal and Love ;” the series of dramatic celebrations winding up 
on the 30th, with “ William Tell.” i 

Curious books fetch still a high price in Paris. At a late sale of some books 
belonging to M. Franck, the publisher, a copy of “ Rationale of Durandus,” 
printed by Schoyffer of Mayence, on vellum (A.p. 1459) and in bad condition, 
fetched 4,600f. (1842); a fine eopv of ‘“Justinian’s Institutes,” from the 
same press, and on vellum (A.D. 1468), 5,400f. (2162); a fine copy of the 
‘‘ Decretals of Gratian,” from the same press, also on vellam (a.D. 1472), 
2,200f. (1162). 

It was stated some time ago that an old maiden lady, named Martin, of the 
Department of the Orne, had bequeathed to M. de Lamartine, from admiration 
of his talent, though perfectly unknown tc him, the bulk of a fortune estimated 
at about 200,000f. The Courrier du Havie now announces that M. de Lamartine, 
having learned that the testatrix left a brother, a sister, and a young 
_ totally unprovided for, has given orders to divide the legacy amongst 
them. 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





Armageddon, or a Warning Voice from the last Battle-field of Nations, &c. 4 vols. 8vo. 8J. cl. 
Bickersteth’'s (Rev. E.) Prayers for Families for Six Weeks, new edition, crown 8vo. 5s. cloth 
Black's Picturesque Tourist of Scotland, 14th edition, foolscap 8vo. 8s. 6d. clot! 
Rohn's Cheap Series—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Vol. IV., foolseap 8vo. 2s. bo 
tox's (C. R.) Leading Facts of Geography for Junior Pupils, foolscap 8vo. 6d. sewed 
srook’s (Rev. J. W.) Prayers for the Use of Families, 7th edit. enlarged 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth 
Brown's (D. M.) Young Ladyism, foolscap 8vo. 1s. cloth 
Cameron's (P.) Variation of the Compass Rectified, by Azimuth and Altitude Tables, 19s. 6. 
Christy's Ministrels’ New Songs, edited by Wade, Book IIT. 4to. 1s. sewed 
Cruden’s Concordance to the Scriptures, edited by I 
Curling’s (Capt. H.) Miser Lord, 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth 
Drummond's (Hon. Mrs. M.) the Baby, 3re edition 1é6mo. sewed 
cldad the Pilgrim, a Sketch ofthe Manners and Customs of the Jews, foolscap 8vo. 3s. cloth 
Eliot’s (G.) Adam Bede, 2nd edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th edition, re-issue, Vol. IT. 4to. 24s. cloth 
Ethel Woodville, or Woman's Ministry, a Tale for the Times, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s. cloth 
Evans's (Rev. J.) First Lessons in Latin, 32nd edition, foolscap 8vo. 4 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, by Milner and Cobbin, new edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth 
Gerstaecker's Tales ofthe Desert and the Bush, new edition, foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
Guthrie’s Christ and the Inheritance of the Saints, 12th thousand, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth 
Guthrie’s Gospel in Ezekiel, 22nd thousand, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth 
Hills’s (G. H.) Navigation of the Irish Sea, its Tides, &c., royal 8vo. 2s. 6d, sewed 
Hudson's (C. F.) Debt and Grace, 5th edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Jay's (J.) Statistical View of American Agriculture, 8vo. 1s. sewed 
Jukes’s (H. M.) Memoir: The Earnest Christian, edited by Gilbert, 3rd edit. fep. Svo. 5s. cloth 
Lever's (C.) Davenport Dunn, a Man of our Day, 8vo. 23s. cloth 
Lockhart's (J.) Poems, foolscap 8vo. 1s. sewed 
Mackenzie's (W. L.) Twelve Tracts for Parochial Distribution, 2nd series, 1s. packet 
Maddyn’s (D. 0.) Chiefs of Parties, past and present, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. clot! 
Merry’s (W.) Futurity, 6th edition, revised and enlarged, foolscap 8vo. 2s. cloth 
Mills’s (J. Flvers of the Hunt, illustrated, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
Moule’s (H. M.) Christian Oratory during the fir 
Our Eastern Empire, or Stories from the History of British India, illust. 2nd edit. sq. 3s. 6 
Pratt's (J. H.) Scripture and Science not at Variance. 3rd edition, 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 
Rogers's (Rev. C.) Sacred Minstrel, 32mo. 3s. 6d cloth gilt 
Run and Read Library—Steggall's Autobiography, edited by Cobbold, fep Svo. 2s. boards 
Sadler’s (T.) Gloria Patri: the Scripture Doctrine of the Father, the Son, &c., cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Salmon's (Rev. G.) Lessons Introductory to the Modern Higher Algebra, 8vo. 6s. cloth 
Sherwood's History of Little Henry and his Bearer, new edition, 18mo. ls. cloth 
Smith's (W., jun.) Lecture on Church Music, crown 8vo. 3d. sewed 
Stevenson's (T.) Lighthouse Illumination; a Description of the Holophotal System, Svo. 7s. 6¢. 
Stonehenge’s Manual of British Rural Sports, 4th edition revised, feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d, hif.-bd. 
That's It, by the Author of “ Reason Why,” Division I. 12mo. 9d. cloth limp 
Thoman’s (F.) Theory of Compound Interest and Annuities, foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth 
Todd's Student's Manual, with Preface by Binney, new edition, 12mo. 3s. cloth 
Trollope’s (A.) The Bertrams, 2nd edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth 
Upham’s (T. C.) Analysis of Guyon’s Method of Prayer, foolscap $vo. 1s. cloth 
Useful Library—Rundell’s Domestic Cookery, revised edition, foolscap 8vo. 1s. boards 
Watson's (A.) American Home Garden, illustrated, post 8vo. 9s. cloth 
Waverley Novels, new illustrated edition (in 48 vols.) Vol. I. foolseap 8vo. 4s. 6¢. cloth 
Wayland's (F.) Salvation by Christ, a Series of Discourses, crown 8vo. 6s. cloth 
Waverley Novels, Railway Edition—Kenilworth, foolscap 8vo. 1s. 6d. boards 
Westcott's (B. F.) Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles—Sermons, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. clot 
Wingfield’s (W. F.) Tour in Dalmatia, Albania d Montenegro, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth 
Williams's (T.) Lectures on the Geographical Distribution of the English Race, 8vo. 1s. sewed 
William's (F. S.) Wonders of the Heavens, new and revised edition, illust. fep. 8vo. 1s. bds. 
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OBITUARY. 


De TocauFvittr, Alexis Charles Henri Clérel, the eminent French politician and 
writer, has died, in the 54th year of his age. M. de Tocqueville was, on the 
mother’s side, the great grandson of Malasherbes. He was bred to the law, and 
in 1826 filled the office of juge d’ instruction at Versailles. In 1831 he was charged 
with a commission to inve¢tigate the penal system in the United States, and this 
led to his great work, ‘*‘ La Democratie en Amerique " (1835), which was translated 
into almost every European language, and obtained the prize of Monthyon for 
1836. M. de Tocqueville became subsequently a member of the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, a member of the Academie Francaise, and a member of 
the Institute. He was elected to the Constitutional Assembly in 1848, and in 1849 
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received the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 


into private life. 


1. Du Systéme Pénitentiare aux Etats-Unis. 
M. Gustave de Beaumont. 

2. La Democratie en Amerique. 1835, 

3. Rapport sur la Question de l’Orie nt. 1839. 

4. Rapport sur la Question des incompatibilités. 1840, 

5. Histoire Critique du Regne de Louis a - 1847. 

856. 


6. L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution. 


Besides a great number of pamphlets, academic discourses, &c. 
fSince writing the above, we learn by the Journal du Var that M. de Tocqueville is 


not yet dead, but is lingering at the Isle d’ Hyeres.] 


GLOVER, Robert Mortimer, M.D., late physician to the Royal Free Hospital, died on 

Saturday last, from the effects of chloroform taken internally. 
Dr, Glover has for some time past been labouring under mental 

The deceased had made chloroform his particular study, and besides 
being a skilful physician, he wrote several able medical and scientific treatises ; 
beeame a lieentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh in 1837, ‘and 
he was also a fellow of the 
inburgh and other learned societies. 


Lizars, William, Esq., the engraver, died lately at Edinburgh. 
most prominent among the Scotch school of engraving, and was, besides, a painter 

He was a contemporary of Wilkie, Sir W. ” Allan, Alexander 

and Graham, who superintended 


his friends, 
derangement. 


took his degree as pr sician in the same city in 1540; 
Royal Society of E 


of no inferior merit. 


Frazer, Sir John Watson Gordon, and Sheriff ; 


the Academy, used to draw comparisons between Lizars and Wilkie. 
Scottish Wedding, ” “The Reading of a Scottish 
are known, and have been engraved. 


of his paintings, such as “The } 
Will,” and ‘* The Balloting for the Militia,” 


As an engraver his merits have been long known and appreciated. 
” edited by Sir W. Jardine, offers us excellent examples of 
This gift he brought also to 
bear with great success in the designing of bank-notes, vast numbers of which 


Naturalist’s Library, 
how he could design in harmony with letter-press. 


were executed at his establishment. 


Mackay, Mr. Angus, formerly piper to her Majesty, has been accidentally drowned in 
Mackay was of a race of hereditary pipers, who ob- 
tained their instruction at the once celebrated college of the MacCruimius, in the Isle 
of Skye, which has been swept away in the changes produced by the altered state of A 
He was not simply a performer able to read and note down music, 
which many of his profession can hemmed do, he was acomposer of singular 
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| Madeira, 
| Brandy, pale or brown, 15s. and 18s. per gallon; 
| Sherry, 34s. per dozen, soft, dry, and pure. Wines and Spirits 


the river Nith, Dumfriesshire. 


Gaelic society. 


\RN NAMEN 'TALSTOVES SandFENDE RS. | 


—A beautiful assortment of Drawing-room, Library, and 
Dining-room Stoves and Fenders, just finished and now on 
show at JEREMIAH EVANS, SON, and Co.’s Manufactory 
and Show-rooms, 33 and 34, King William- street, London- 


be Also several fine specimens of first- class Foreign 
Chimney-pieces, adapted for every description of apart- 
ment. 


B ANK of DEPOSIT.—Established 
A.D. 1844.—3, Pall-mall East, London.—Capital Stock, 
100,000/.—Parties desirous of investing money are requested to 
examine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high 
rate of interest may be obtained with ample security. Deposits 
made by special agreement may be withdrawn without 
notice. The interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


ONDON 
impressed stamp. 28s. 6d. ; 

23s.; Chronicle, Daily News, or 
yosted on the evening of publication. 


NEWSPAPERS. — The Times, 
plain, 26s.; Post or Herald, 
Advertiser, 188.; Globe, 23s. ; 
Times (Second Day), 








19s. 6d. All orders must be paid in advance.—JaMES BARKER, 
29, Throgmorton-street, Bank, E.C. Established Thirty 
Y ears. 


Ww AT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? 


is a thought often occurring to literary minds, wicks 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer tg the inquiry may be obtained on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK-LANE, LONDON, RB.B. 
is enabled to execute every description of PRINTING on very 
advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a large 
and choice assortment of Types, STEAM PRINTING MACHINEs, 
Hypraviic and other Presses, and every modern improve- 
ment in the Printing Art. A SpecmmeNn Book or Tyres, and 
information for authors, sent on ay plication, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London, 


URNITURE.—Where to Buy, What to 
Buy, How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, with all Explanations, illustrated by 300 Engravings, 
to be had, post-free, of P. and S. BEYFUS, City Furniture 
Warehouses, 9, 10, 11, Finsbury-place, City-road.—Goods 
delivered free to any part of the kingdom, and exchanged if 
not approved. Inspection invited. Note our 15/. Walnut or 
Rose wood Drawing Room Suites covered in Velvet. 


| OUSE FURNISHING.—DRUCE and 


Co.’s Show-rooms and Galleries are the largest in 
London, the varied stock to select from is immense, the prices 
are marked in plain figures, a warranty is given; purchasers, 
before deciding, should visit this establishment, and effect a 
saving of one-third on the best de scription of cabinet and 
upholstery goods. N.B. Unequalled dining-room chairs, 19s. 
each; iron bedsteads, 8s. 6d. each; carpets 1s. per yard under 
the usual charge ; 500 easy chairs and settees; also 100 ward- 
robes to select from ; luxuriant down quilts, from 5s. 6d. each. 
Illustrated Books post free.—68, 69, and 58, Baker-street. 


. + 
XTRAORDINARY Display of New and 
SECOND-HAND FURNITURE, covering a space of 
more than 60,000 square feet.—J. Dent and Co., Proprietors of 
the Great Western Furniture Bazaar, 30, 31, 32, and 99, Craw- 
ford-street, Baker-street, beg most respectfully to invite the 
attention of purchasers of any description of FURNITURE 
to their at present Unrivalled Stock, consisting of entire suites 
of drawing, dining, and bedroom furniture, manufactured by 
the best houses in London, which they have just purchased 
from several noblemen and gentlemen leaving England, undcr 
such circumstances as enable them to offer any portion at less 
than one-third of its original cost. Every article warranted, 
and the money returned if not approved of. —Principal entrance, 
99, c rawford- stre et, Baker-street. 


ATENT CORN FLOUR, for Custards, 


Puddings, &c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and un- 
equalled as a diet for infants and invalids. Lancet says: 
‘This is superior to anything of the kind known.” See also 
reports by Dr. Hassall, Dr. Letheby, London Hospital, and 
Dr. Muspratt. —Wholes: ue, Grocers’ and Druggists ; Retail, 
Grocers, Chemist im &e.: 16 oz. packets, 8d.—BROWN and 
POLSON, Paisley, Dublin; 774, Market. street, Manchester 
and 23, iron nol. ger -lane, London, 


~¥ IN EG +AR. —Patronised by Her Majesty's Government. 


T rr 
ONDY’S PATENT PURE CONCEN- 
TRATED MALT VINEGAR. Families, by using this 
delicious Vinegar, ensure purity, and effect a saving of 50 = 
cent. See Report of Pr. Letheby, City Officer of Health, 
Hassell, of the Lancet Commission, and others. Sold by the 
Trade, in bottles, labelled and capsuled. Wholesale, 


























63, King William-street, London Bridge, E.C. 
Six Quart Sample sent free to any Railway, for 3s, 6d. 


Protesting against the coup d état in 
1851, he was imprisoned, but was soon set at liberty; since which he has retired 
His more celebrated works are as follow: 


1832. A collaboration with his colleague, 


instrument. 


MacAodh. 


age 


by many public ties, 


In the opinion of invented the a 


he 


He was one of the 


Some few 


“The 


weekly ; 
will take place. 





time editor of the He reford Journal. 
application of fulminating mercury to percussion caps, and the 
Hereford Journal, in its obituary notes upon him, asserts that when he commu- 
nicated his discovery to the Duke of Wellington, and urged the advantages of its 
application to large artillery, he received a “og from the 

employment of it was totally impracticable. W 

that Mr. Wright never received the slightest acknowledgment of his discovery 
either from Government or the Horse Guards, although he never sought to 
secure the monopoly of it by a patent. 
scientific pursuits ; was an excellent chemist, and a ripe scholar. 
improvements in scientific apparatus ; sev eral of these, adapted to the microscope, 
have been generally adopted. 





ability, and his style of execution so superior, that even the ears of Majesty were 
lensed with an instrument which in less able hands would have been discordant. 
ie published a collection of upwards of sixty of those ancient and peculiar pieces 
of music called ‘‘ Piobreach,’ 
isa standard work among ‘the military and 
He subsequently published a vo 
with their respective names in both Gaelic and English, and had a considerable 
collection of his own composition. 
of poems from his native tongue. 


” with historical and biographical letter-press, which 
orivate professors of the national 
— of ‘* Reels and Strathspeys,” 


He was besides no contemptible versifier 
The Gaelic orthography of his name is 


WRIGHT, Edwin Goode, Esq., of Hereford, died on Sunday, the 10th inst., at the 
e of nearly eighty years. 
bhi and was for forty years the sole proprietor, and for some 


Mr. Wright was connected with the city of Hereford 
Among other useful works, Mr. Wright 


uke declaring that such 
e learn from the same authority 


Mr. Wright was greatly devoted to 
He made many 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_—_—— 


A CLERICAL SUBSCRIBER.—We cannot now reopen the homeopathic controversy ; 
at least, just for the present. 

L. B.—We purpose to devote an occasional column to the notice of pianoforte music. 

Hitherto we have confined our notice of modern music to those works which have 

been specially submitted to us. 

SvUBSCRIBER.—The alteration you mention is preparatory to giving the portraits 

which, as soon as we have sufficient blocks to insure a sutlicient supply, 
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INES from SOUTH AFRICA, Canine 


paid to any Station in England.—P ort, Sherry, 
Amontillado, 20s, and 24s. per dozen; Canadian 
the Alhambra 


of every other description in stock. Prices current on applica- 
tion. Terms cash.—SCALES and ANDREW, Importers, 95, 
Regent-street, London, W. 


j JINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 


XURY,—Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 
SHERRY “MADEIRA A, &c., in brilliant condition, 20s. per 
Dozen. 


“I find your wine to be pure and unadulterated—HEnry 
LeTuesy, M.D., London Hospital. 

Pint Sample of either, Twelve Stamps. Terms—Cash or 
Reference, Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. 
The Analysis of Dr. Lethe DY, sent free on application. 
Colonial Brandy, 15s. per Gallon. 

WELLER and HUGHES, Wholesale Wine and Spirit 
_ Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, Mark-lane, London, E.C, 


r|\HE CHEAPEST WINES in ENGLAND. 


3efore purchasing South African Ports and Sherries, 
purchasers should inspect the extensive stock, or write for 
samples of those inpoeves by 
WIL LIAMS. 
Finest cates t 24s. per dozen. 
“Various houses are becoming famous for Cape Port _ 
foremost amongst the se stands the firm of H. 
His Wines may be pronounced remarkably fall. 
and entirely free from acidity.”"—Court Journal, 





Williams. 
tae 
July 31 
“These Wines possess a value for wholesomeness far sur- 
passing any that have come under our notiec.”—Medical 
Circular. Aug. 18, 1858, 
H. R. WILLI AMS, 112, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, 
two doors from the “ Flower Pot. 
Imperial Brandy, 15s. to 18s. per gal lon. 


([HE EUROPEAN AND COLON LAL 
WINE COMPANY, 
122, PALL-MALL, S.W. 
The above Company has been formed for pe purpose of 
supplying the Nobility, Gentry and Private Families with 
PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving of at 
least 30 per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY.........20s. and 24s, per doz. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT. 20s. and 24s, ~ 
The finest ever introduced to ‘this country. 

ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 

SPLENDID OLD PORT .....20:..ccccsescesesresesse . 42s, ‘~ 
Ten years in the wood. 

SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE. 38s. ,, 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per dozen. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY +. O28, and 60s. 

Bottles and packages inelude od, and free to any London 
railway station. Terms, cash. Country orders to be accom- 
peated with a remittance. 

Price Lists sent free on applica 
W ILL AM ® E iD TIPPING, Manager. 
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VISIT THE CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENTS OF 
AWRENCE HYAM, Merchant Clothier 
_ and Manufacturer, 
CITY—36, Gracechurch-street, y a 
WEST—189 & 190, Tottenham- ope road, } LONDON. 
In the READY-MADE DEPARTMENT, suc i an immense 
assortment of MEN’S, BOYS’, and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, 
consisting of garments of the most novel, durable, and elegant 
designs, can rarely be seen. The public will effect a great 
saving, the prices being based on the most economical prin- 
ciples, consistent with sterling quality—the only 
cheapness. 
BOYS’ AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT.—Nothing can 





exceed the variety and novelty of design in this department. | 
approaching Spring and Summer season, such an im- | 
mense assortment is now being manufactured as to exceed all | 


For the 
L. HYAM’S former efforts, both in variety and in style. The 
prices, as usual, are framed upon the most economica 
and the choice of style and pattern is so extensive that they 
have only to be seen to insure universal approval. 

The ORDERED DEPARTMENT contains a magnificent 
assortment of every novelty for the season. The Artists, who 
are celebrated for refined taste and style, are guarantees for a 
good fit. Economy is the leading feature. 

CLERICAL and PROFESSIONAL MEN are specially 
invited, the Black and Mixture Cloths being of a FAST 
DYE. An ordered suit of Black for 3/. 3s. Also the cele- 
brated SEVENTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS im great 


variety 
L. HYAM marks every Garment in PLAIN FIGURES, 
+; andno garment need be 


from which no deviation’ is made 
| kept, when seen at home, if not satisfactory, but can be 





| exchanged within any reasonable time, if returned in good 
condition, 











test of | 





I scale, | 
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PPPoE SCOTCH TWEED and ANGOLA 
SUITS, 
At 47s., 50s., 55s., 60s., and 63s., made to order from materials, 
all wool, and thorougiily shrunk, by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant 
and Family Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W., are better value 
than can be obtained at any other house in the Kingdom. 
N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed. 


ane LADIES SHOULD 


FOR FASHIONS IN PETTICOATS 
j 7M. CARTER’S WHOLESALE and 


RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT. 
P joiee French Muslin Lace and Steel Jupon, 3s, 9d. to 
6s. € 
Ladies’ Crinoline Watch-spring Petticoats, 4s. 9d. to 16s. 6d. 
4 Quilted Lustre and Saltaire Petticoats, 6s. 9d. to 25. 
el . CARTE R, 22, Ludgate-hi hill, St. Paul’ s, London. 


L ADIES, why g give such High Prices for 
your STAY BODIC ES when you can obtain a single 
Pair at the Wholesale Prices direct from the Manufactory 
and the choice of fifty different sorts at the undermentionéd 
prices? 
Patent Front-fastening Coutil Bodices, 2s. 11d. to 10s. 6d, 
Paris Wove Stays, any size required, 3s. 11d. to 14s. 6d. 
Ladies’ Family and Nursery Stays, 88. 6d. to 21s. 
The Self-adjusting Victoria Royal Stay, 10s. 6d. to 25s. 
Engravings ot the above and Trade Lists free. 
CARTER, | 22, Ludgate-hill, St. Paul's. Manufactory, 
7, ___7, Newington- -causeway, London. 
NEW 


WOR GENTLEMEN.—NICOLL’S } 

REGISTERED PALETOT has all those orate 
which secured such general popularity to Messrs. NICO 
original Paletot, that is to say, it avoids giving to the w aaar 
an outré appearance. Professional men and all others can 
use it during morning and afternoon, and for in and out of doors. 
There is also an absence of unnecessary seams, thus securing 
amore graceful outline. Nicoll’s well-known Paletét, Two 
Guineas; Allied Sleeve Cape, shower-proof, One Guinea. 
Nicoll’s Guinea Trousers and Half-Guinea Vests. Dressing 
or Breakfast Jackets. Dressing Gowns or Wrappers for 
Invalids are ke pt in great variety.—1ll4, 116, 118, 120, 
REGENT STREET, and + , CORNHILL. 

7OR LADIES. — WARWICK HOUSE, 

Regent-street, is an establishment also belonging to 
Messrs. NICOLL, in whose show-rooms female attendants 
exhibit the new Patent RIDING HABITS with MECANIQUE 
attached, so that the skirts may be adapted for walking ; 
these are made at prices, for morning 2xercise, from three 
guineas, and for afternoon dress from six guineas. Also, the 
same skilled attendants take measure for Pantalons des dames 
a cheval, partially composed of Chamois. NICOLL’S Patent 
shower-proof Travelling Cloaks, NICOLL’S new Registered 
Mantle, for the Promenade or Opera. Jackets of Cloth, Silk, 
and Velvet, either for in or out door use. This department is 
attended to by cutters, who also prepare the mantles. These 
at all times, like this firm’s Riding Habits, are in good taste 
and fit well. Amongst the many novelties jor the season will 
be found several Patented and Registered designs for Cloaks, 
Mantles, and Jackets; such designs being the property of 
Messrs. NICOLL, they are thus enabled to secure to their 
patrons the certainty of their patterns not being copied and 
ste in common or inferior fabrics.—H. J. and D, NICOLL, 

2, and 144, Regent-street. 


DD ARENTS ‘and GUARDIANS are 


informed that YOUTH are supplied with CLOTHES 
adapted for the present and approaching Seasons at the same 
moderate prices, and with the degree of style and durablity 
that may be observed in the other departments of Messrs. 
NICOLL’S several Establishments. The Prince of Wales 
had rapper, One Guinea. The Patent Cape I -aletot, One Guinea. 
The Cape Jacket Suit is well adapted for Young Gentlemen, 
as exhibiting considerable economy with general excellence. 
These are kept ready for use in all sizes. Tunic suit, One 
Guinea. Gentlemen at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, the Mili- 
tary and Naval Schools w aited on by appointment. The Kilted, 
or Highland Costume, as worn by the Royal Princes, may be 
seen at WARWICK HOUSE, 142 and 144, Regent-street, 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, 142, 144, Regent-street; 
29, 30, =, 82, and 41, WwW arwick-street ; 21, 22, Cornhill; and 
at 10, 8 . Ann’ 's-Square, Me nchester. 


r .HE CRYSTAL ( 
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TAL CIGARETT E.—By sy her 


Majesty's Royal Letters Patent—Latakia, Hav anni ah, 
Turkey. Retail of all Tobacconists, and Wholesale of the 
P atentees, G. and 8. GOODES, Tobacco, cane and Cigar 
Manufacturers, 12, Princes-street, Spit: alfields, N. E. 


\ THEN YOU ASK FOR GLEN NFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, 

SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &, &.—WOTHERS?’ OON 

and Co., Glasgow and London. 
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ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COLOURED. 

SrronG, Ricu, and FuLL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured to 
the Public, as importing it before the Chinese cover it with 
colour, makes it impossible for any brown low- om d autumn 
leaves to be made to appear like the best, and passed off to 
the consumer atahigh price. The Lancet (p. 318) states of 
Horniman’s Teas: “ The green, not being covered with Prus- 
sian blue, &c., is an olive hue; the black is not intensely 
dark: wholesome and good Tea is thus obtained. Price 

8d., 4s., and 4s, 4d. per Ib. London Agents: PURSSELL, 78, 
Cornhill ; ELPHINSTONE, 227, Regent-street, Oxford-street, 
and 21, Throgmorton-street, Bank; WoLur, 75, St. Paul’s- 
churehyard; Dopson, 98, Blackman-street, Borough. Sold 
in Packets by Horyiman's Agents in all parts of the king- 
dom. 


sr 
ENDERS, RS, STOV ES, “FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY PIECES. — Buyers of the above are 

requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S. 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assort- 
ment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney Pieces, Fire- 
frons, and General Ironmongery as cannot be ———- 
elsewhere, either for variety. novelty, beauty of design, or 
exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 37. 15s. to 337. 10s. ; bronzed 
fenders, with standards, 7s. to 51. 12s. ; — fenders, 21. 
lll. ; ditto, with rich ormola ornaments, from 21 
chimney pieces, from 11. to 80/.; fire-irons fron . 
to 4, 4s. The Burton and all other Patent Stov es, with radi- 
ating hearth-plates 


“ryyvr “ 
BEDS TEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteac The stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most distin- 
guished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ... 12s. 6d. to 201. Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from . «. 88. Od. to 61. 08. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from... 6s. 0d. to 7l. 7s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate. ) 
Pure ColZa Oil.....ccccsccscscseesesrerersereee 48. 3d. per gallon. 


(QUTLERY, WARRAN TED.—The most 
varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM S. BURTON’S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 
the sales. 33-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 48, 3d. per pair; larger 
sizes, from 20s, to 6d. per dozen; extra fine, ivory, 33s. ; 
if with silver ferrules, 40s. to 50s.; white bone table knives, 
6s. per dozen; a 5s. ; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; black 
horn table Knives, 7: 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 
2s. 6d. ; black wood- “handled table knives and forks, 6s. per 
dozen ; table steels, from Is.each. The largest stock in exist- 
ence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and other- 
wise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis and free by post. It contains upwards of 
400 Illustrations of his illimited stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers 
and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, —— Marble Chimney- 
jeces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and 
<ettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 
Hangings, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen 
large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, and 3, 
Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London.— 
Establishe d 1820 
ALVANIC INSTITUTE, 31, Strand. 
Entrance in Villiers-street.—These rooms have been 
opened, under the superintendence of registered qualified 
medical men, for the legitimate application of Galvanism in 
the treatment of nervous diseases, paralysis, rheumatism, 
asthma, indigestion, &c. Hours of attendance, 12to5 (Sun- 
days excepted). 
__Ordinary Medical 
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Attendant, Mr J. SMELIIE, Surgeon. 


AS S a Medicine long highly esteemed for its 
ae powers in , ses of Indigestion, Sick Head- 

ache, Nervousness, and a ions of the Liver and Bowels, 

COCKLE’S ANTIBIL fous $s PILLS cannot be too strongly 

recommended, having stood the test of public opinion for 

upwards of half a century.—Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, 

Surgeon, 18, New Or mond-street be had of all medi- 
e vend yrs, in boxes at Is. 1s, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s 


al 
EATING’S PALE NEWFOU NDLAN D 
COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and 
free from adulteration of any kind, having been an: ilysed, 
repgted on, and recommended by Professors Taylor and 
Thorhson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas's Hospitals, who, in the 
words of the late Dr. Pereira, say that “The finest oil is 
that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour”—characters 
this will be found to poss ay a high degree. Half pints, 
1s. 6d., pints 2s. 6d., quarts 4s. , and five-pint bottles 10s. 6d., 
imperial measure. ~79, St. Pant sC hurchyard, London. 


BERNETHY’S PILL for the NERVES | 


and MUSCLES.—Invalids who suffer from lowness | 
of spirits, want of sleep, loss of appetite, and bilious attacks 
will hail this medicine as a great blessing. It acts by purify- 
ing the blood and by restoring the stomach, liver, and bowels to | 
their healthy state, and thus eradicates melancholy, weak- } 
ness of limbs, &e. The smallest size box will be quite suffi- | | 
cient to convince any invalid of the extraordinary virtues of | 
these Pills. Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. a box:—Agents— | 
BARCLAY, 95, Farringdon-street, and HANNAY, 63, Ox- | 
ford-street. Any medicine vendor will proci ure them. | 


FLALse °"S SCORBUTIC DROPS.— 


This old-established herbal pre paration has a miraculous 
effect in all Scorbutic Complaints, quickly eradicating all im- 
purities from the blood. Indeed, a finer purifier of the blood 
cannot well be conceived, the pale sickly complexion speedily | 
being converted to the roseate hue of health. Ladies sh mald | 
have recourse to this preparation, instead of using the dan- | 
serous cosmetics now so much in vogue. Price 
a bottle.—Wholesale Agents, BARCLAY and i 
ringdon-street; HANNAY and CO., 63, Oxford-street. Any 
London or country medicine vendor will procure the above 
for any customer. 









































i ‘OLLOWAY? S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


—Climate.—Under certain circumstances : is comp al | 
sory for Englishmen to leave their native land for distant | 
countries rendered unwholesome by variations in temperature | 
and other c oe To all such Holloway’s Pills and Ointment | 
are strongly recommended; armed with these great antid tes 
they may safel ly encounter allthee xtreme and sudden vs a es 
of climate, and all the diseases engendered by malaria. 0 | W 

| 
| 
| 













disorder can long resist the diligent use of these mate hin 88 
medicines, which are a blessing tothe human race. Hollow: ay’s 
remedies are wonderfully potent yet marvellously harmless. 
The purifying, disinfec ting action of the Pills upon the 
perme re = rs he m inv aluable in unhe althy localities, 
€s and external dis rial; } ne 
agency of the Oi ntment. eee ee ae hea uing 









DE. S. ORTELSZBERG ER, - Sergeon |, 
Chiropodist, of Paris, St. l’etersburg, Berlin, &e. 


New method of operating on corns, by extracting the roots | 
without pain or possibility of their return. He cures bunions, | 
and operates on deformed toe-nails, Success warranted.— | 
Dr. Ortelszberger may be consulted daily, 72, Piccadilly, 
London, from 11 till 5; or attends patients at their own 
residence. 

y r — : 

R. MARSTON’S MUSEUM of | 

ANATOMY and SCIENCE, 47, Berners-street, Oxford- | 

street, London.—Open daily, for Gentlemen only, from 10 till | 

10, Admission One Shilling.—Catalogue and ‘book gratis. | 

Lectures illustrated by 1000 splendid specimens and models | 
of the human | body. 


I R. MARSTON on 
LITY: its Cause and Consequences. Illustrated by 

cases, and showing the means of cure. Issued GRATIS by | 
the Anatomical and Pathological Society of Great Britain, for 
the benefit of those who feel interested in the subject treated 
of.—Inclose two stamps to prepay postage, and address 
**SEcRETARY,’’ Anatomical Museum, 47, Berners - street, 
Oxford-street, London. 

Dr. MARSTON’S LECTURES on MARRIAGE, its Duties, 
&c. Post free for two stamps. 

















NERVOUS DEBI- | 


| 





| 
— | 
MEA SAM'S MEDICATED CREAM. ie | 

Established 1845.—Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, 

Gout, Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Pains in the Limbs, Ringworm, 
surns, Scalds, Corns, Wounds, Chaps, Chilblains, Eruptions, 
and all external diseases of the skin, will find certain and 
immediate relief from using this valuable @urative, the pro- 
perties of which are truly surprising and, not being of easy | 
compound, is as pleasant in its use as Eau de Cologne. See | 
testimonials to be had gratis. Also, 


N EASAM’S HEALTH RESTORATIVE | 
4 and REGULATING PILLS for the cure of Bilious | 
Complaints, Colic, Headache, Female Ailments, Liver Dis- 














eases, and all inward disorders brought on by the ange- 
ment of the stomach and digestive organs, and restoring the | 
general health and constitution to a tone and vig sour unsur- 


passed. They are warranted free from mercury 01 
mineral, but are purely vegetable in tl 
being prepared under the sanction of the 
authority of the land, are most strongly recommended. 
Sole Manufac ture re and Proprietor, L. successor to | 
MEASAM and Co., 15, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C., | 

by whom the y are sold wholesale and retail in pots and boxes, 
at 1s, 1id., 9d., 48. 6d., and lis. ; also retail by all medicine | 
| 
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vendors throughout the king . 


THE BEST FOOD for CHILDREN 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT | 
BARLEY, for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen 
Minutes, has not only obtained the patronage of her Majesty 
and the Royal Family, but has become of general use to every | 
class of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- 
rivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
Infants and Invalid is; much approved for making a delicious 
Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 
ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than | 


thirty 








1 ears have been held in constant and increasing public 
estimation as the purest farina of the oat, and as the best and 
most valui ible prepari ition for making a pure and epee 
Gruel whicl s a light and nutritious supper for the aged, 
is a popular ipe for colds and influenza, is of gene ral use in 
the sick ch yer, and, alternately with the Pa r 
an excellent food for Infants and Children 
Prepared only by the Patentees, Rosrnsoy, 
and Co., Purveyors to the Quee t, Ked I 
born, London. Sold by all r : ‘ 
and others in Town and Country, 
and Family Canisters, at 2s., 58., an 


A NEW DISCOVE RY —Wr. HOW ARD, 


















;. each 









Surgeon-Dentist t, has introduced an en- 
tirely NEW DESCIIPHION BI TAL TEL TH ed 
without springs, wires, or > lige ures. They so | re- 
semble the natural Teeth ¢ 4S not to be distinguished from the 


original by the closest observer: they will NE VER CH ANGE | 
COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very superior to any | 
teeth ever before used, This method s not re ] tl 
traction of roots or any painful operation, and wi ve su} 
port and preserve tec th that are loose, and is guaranteed to 
restore articulation a1 ad mastication.—Decayed Teeth stopped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication. 
52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


MNEETH.—No. 9, Lower Grosvenor-street, 
Grosvenor-square (removed from 61).—By her Majesty's 


















Royal Letters Patent. — } y-invented Application of 
Chemically Prepared India-rubber in the constructi 
Artificial a , Gums, and Palates.—Mr. E 





MOSELEY, ceon-Dentist, 9, Lower Grosvenor-stree 
inventor pts p atentee.—A new, original, and invaluable in- 
vention, consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute 





erfection and success, of CHEMICALLY-PREPARED 
WHITE and GUM-COLOURED INDIA-RUBBER, as a 
lining to the gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results 
of this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most 
prominent features: All sharp edges are avoided; no spring 
wires or fastenings are required; a greatly increased fre oon 
of suction is supplied; a natural elastic ity, hitherto wholly 
unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the most unerring a 
curacy, are secured; while, from the softness and flexibility 
of the agents employed, the gre is given to th : 
adjoining teeth when loose or rend I » absorp- 
tion ofthe gums. The acids of the n 
the cuemically-prepared india-ru! 
conductor, fluids of any temperat 
mouth, all unpleasantness of smell and taste 
same time wholly provided against by the peculiar n 
its preparation, — 
Peet H WITHOUT SPI 
Ludgate-hill and 110, Reg treet, ar 
Estal lishments of Messrs. GABRIEL, the O 
Dentists, Patentees of the system for 
lation and Mastication without the 
endant upon the ordins I 
MINE RAL TEETH and 
prings or Wires, no extract 
unerring i 
employed, 
tirely avoided. 
the mouth, ¢ 
observ 
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ee is ac 2d. T Messrs, 
G ABR IE Ls ire enabled to suy than are 
usually charged for g on the 
prem} @S ext SiV T re of every 
speciality apper ) n gratis. 
t, J > 
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I PATENT 
B ‘ I | y 1 front 
REI ARED WHITE 'NAMEL, 
best Stop} for « 1 ‘ 6d r bo 
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every variety of single or dou 
ever bad or long sti 


time, without pain or « 
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In postage sta 
| London office to 7 





an te xtended practice in t 





arrive at a state of health to w 














Post free from the Author, paper 1s. 6d., bound 2s. 6d. 


TREATISE on ACACIA CHARCOAL 
(prepared by Electricity) and the ANTISEPTIC LAWS, 
Great results produced by harmless means in cancer, lupas, 
scrofula eruptions, skin diseases, consumption, ulcers, 


| diarrheea, irritation and ulceration of the muc ous membrane, 


indigestion, with nervousness, and other chronic disorders. 

By W. W ASHINGTON EVANS, Author of ** A New System 

of Health and Medicine,”* “ The Antiseptic Treatment based 

upon Scripture Evide nee.” 

12, Bernard-street, Primrose-hill, London. Published by 
SAILLIER Ey 219, Regent-street and sold by all Booksellers. 








Just Pp ublished, Third Edition, 2s. 6d. ; by post for 32 stamps, 
[J SEASE US of the SKIN: a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prevention. With a chapter on Ulcers 
of the Leg. By THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferr d these discases from the incurable 
class to the curable.’’—Lancet. 
London: T. Ru HARDS, 37, Great Queen-street. 


TERVOUS DEBILITY: and 


its Cause and 
~ Cure. A new Medical Guide, written by a Physician, 
for the Self-cure of Nervousness, Indigestion, Loss of 
Memory, &c., free, by post, to any address, on receipt of a 
stamped directed enve lope. 
Address H. Smirn, Esq., 8, Burton-crescent, Tavistock- 
square, London, wit 














AN ACT OF DEEP GRA’ rITUDE.— 


5000 Copies of a Medical Book to be given away! !!—A 


| Clergyman of the Church of England, having been cured of 


nervous debility, loss of memory, indigestion, and other fear- 
ful symptoms, is earnestly desirous of imparting to his suffer- 
ing fellow men the means whereby his restoration was so 
marvellously effected. He will therefore send a book con- 
taining all the necessary information, on rece ipt of two penny 
stamps to prepay postage, addressed to the Rev. H. R. Tra- 
vers, M.A., I, North Cumberland- -place, yd Mid- 





| dlese x. 


YALVANISM.—Mr. Wm. H. HALSE, 


the Medical Galvanist, of No. 1, Addison-terrace, 
Kensington, London, solicits invalids to send to him for his 
Pamphlet on “* Medical Galvanism,” which he will forward 
post free on receipt of two postage -. umps. The beneficial 
effects of Galvanism in cases of Paralysis, Loss of Muscular 
Power in any part, Asthma, Indigestion, and Nervousness, 





| are most extraordinary when applied in a scientific manner, 


and with an efficient ap yparatus. Attendance from Ten to 
Two o’clock.—Mr. Hatse’s Galvanic Machines are Ten 


} Guineas e: ach. 








NOR the IN (FORMATION of the WORLD. 
—People of England, read what 50,000 persons have done 
for themselves with MOR ISON’ 8S VE GE fTABLE UNIVER- 
SAL MEDICINES, of the ish College of Health, Euston 
(late New) Road, London.—May be had (gratis) of all the 
Hygeian agents. The Hygeian agents throughout the world 
are unanimous as regards the truth of the Hygeian system of 
medicine, introduced by JAMES Morison, the Hygeist, who 
not only taught the public how to cure their own ailments 
so rescued the world from the dangers of false m edical 
es. The monument lately raised to his memory, by a 
venny subscription, sufficiently attests the importance of his 
discoveries. Read the “ Morisoniana,” and the cases of cure. 


])°_YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 











doc 









WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE’S 
CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, 
hios, &c., in a few weeks, and restore the Hair in 


he te c 
aldness from whatever cause, prevent its falling off, 
ngthen Weak Hair, and effectually check Greyness in all 
If used in the nursery, it will avert Baldness in 

Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post- 

1receipt of twenty-four postage stamps, by Miss Cou- 

69, Cas stle -street, Oxford-street, London.—Testimonials 

—‘*I have ord ered its use in hundred 
Dr. Walsh.—“ I have sold it for eleven years, and h ive never 

heard a ¢ I 2° Mr. J ‘My he tir is quite re- 
stored.” E 7 ‘After nine years’ baldness, its 

effects are miraculous.” 


q.— 
W. Mahon, 
, . 1 

KX Ow THY SELF.—MARIE COU- 
"ELL E continues her vivid and interesting delinea- 

tions dt character from an exam tion of the handwriting 
of individuals, in a style never before attempted in England, 
Persons desirous of knowing -ir own characteristics, or those 
of any friend, must inclose a specimen oftheir writing, stating 
sex and age, with Bd nny postage stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 
69, Ca tle-street, 1an-street, London, and they will re- 
] ail of the gifts, defects, talents, 

of the writer, with many ot ther things 
thre gh life—From F.N. ‘I consider 
| surprising C.S8. “Your de fons off tr ae 
varkably correct.”"—H. W. r sketch of my 
sHlously correct.’*—Miss I **Mamma says 

the character you sent meis a tr x .N. “You have 














s of cases with succes 


























described him very accurately. 

r| Ro! TU 94 EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WIT! 10l T TRUSS.—Dr. Thomson's remedy has 

been successful in \. Lousands of cases, and is applicable to 





ray ture in both sexes, how- 
ng, ¢ ig a perfect cure in a short 
ntinement, ‘tl us re nik ring the further 
‘ssary. Persons in any part of the world 
ent to them post free, on receipt of 10s. 
fice order payable at the chief 
. Ralph Thomson, 1a, Arlington-street, 
Mornington-crescent, London. Consultations by appointment 
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ise of trusses unn 
- the remed 








| daily except Sunday. A Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and 
Symptoms of every kind of Hernia, with a large selection of 
- onials from patients cured, sent free by post for four 








NEE RVOU SNESS, EPILEPSY, MIND and 
sAD COMPL AINTS, INDIGESTION, DYSPE PSIA, 
—AN ESSAY; the result of along 
treatment of nervous n die 
laxation, debility, &c., and in- 


re auses and Cur 

















i tions, eo 









as a source 0 y reference for the non-professional 
reader. By A PHY SIC i AN. Fe dg spanesycnan more prevalent, 
less under: stood, and consequently more erroneously treated, 
than the above, to which tl ousands of invalids, whose pro- 
l ve been an enigma to tl r fri nds, trace 
while in most cases the immediate cause 

its remains unknown to them, and any treat- 

snce of this knowledge, becomes uncertain, 


rove abo rtive, the 
1 the 


isery 


Where 01 linary reso 
e of the mic ope is not unfrequent 


long 








») some matters 
dobseur to point out to the ner- 
l invalid the means by which he may 
, in all probability, he has 
ger, The above will be sent post free on 
stamps, by Mr. Lawes, Medical Publisher, 
orn, London, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


MESSRS. TRUBNER and CO. 
60, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 
nia ele 
1. AL GER.—RHistory of the Doctrine of a Future 


Life, as it was perverted in all Nations and Ages. By 
WILLIAM ROUNSVILLE ALGER. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


2. ALLIBONE.—A Critical Dictionary of English 
ecciese, ae British and American Authors living and 
deceased. . A. ALLIBONE. Vol L. imp. 8vo. pp. 1,005. 24s. 


38. at Athi Treatise on Medical Electricity. 
By JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 


4, BAIRD.—Birds of North America. By SPEN- 
CERF. BAIRD. In 1 vol. 4to. of 1,064 pages and 75 plates of 
hithe rto unfigured specimens, 


5. BAIRD.—The Mammalia of North America. 
By SPENCER F. BAIRD. In 1 vol. 4to. with 60 piates, 
illustrating the Genera and Species with details of their exter- 
nal form and Osteology. 

6. BARTLETT.—Dictionary of Americanisms: 
a Glossary of Words and Phrases Colloquially used in the 
United States. By JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 8vo. 


7. CATHERINE II.—Memoirs of the Empress 
Catherine Il. of Russia, written by herself. Edited, witha 
Preface, by ALEXANDER HERZEN., 1 vol. 8vo. 


8. COLERIDGE.—A GLOSSARIAL INDEX to 
the PRINTED ENGLISH LITERATURE of the THIR- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By HERBERT COLERIDGE, Esq., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

9. EDWARDS.—Memoirs of Libraries; including 
a Practical Hand-book of Library Economy. By EDWARD 
EDWARDS. 2 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 2,000. Numerous Illus- 
trations. 2/. 8s. 


10. FREMONT.—Narrative of Explorations and 
Adventures in Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and California. 
By Col. JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. Author's Edition, 
profusely Illustrated in uniform style with Dr. Kane's Arctic 
Explorations. 8vo. [Jn May. 

11. IBIS (The): a Magazine of General Ornithology. 
Edited by PHILIE LUTLEY SCLATER, M.A., l 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, F.L. F. 
terly 8vo. Parts, with Illustrations. ‘Anana subscripti ; 
[Second Part in April. 

12. KOHL.—The Seacoasts of the United States, 
their History and Hydrography. By J. G. KOHL. In8 vols. 
8vo. Vol. I. The History and Hydrography of the Pacific 
Coast. With 56 reduced and one Jarge Historical Chart. 


8. KRAPF.—Travels in Eastern Africa. By 
Dr. L. KRAPF, Missionary of the London Missionary Society. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations and a Map. 

14. LESLEY.—The Iron Manufacturer’s Guide to 
the Furnaces, Forges, and Rolling Mills of the United 
States, with Maps. By J.P. LESLEY. In1 vol. 8vo. 


15. MILL HOUSE. —Dialoghi Inglesi ed Italiani; 
colla pronuncia se a nort lel nuovo Pronouncing 


na del 
Dictionary. Di JOHN “MIL LHOUSE. 18mo. pp. 126, cloth, 2s. 


16. MUNCHAUSEN.—The Travels and Surprising 
Adventures of Baron Munchausen. In one volume, crown 
§vo. with thirty Illustrations, beaut ifully bound in cloth, third 
thousand, gilt edges, price 

17. OSBORN.—Palestine, Past 
Riblical, Literary. and Scientific Notices. By the Rev. 
S. OSBORN, A.M. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. of 600 pages, 
numerous W oodcuts, Panoran 1as, Chromo-lithographs, 
Lithographs, Maps, &c. 21s, 

18. PAGE.—La Plata, the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, and Pari ; being a Narrative of the Exploration of 
the Tributari > River La Plata and adjacent Countries 
during the Years 1853, 1854, 1855, and —. under the orders of 
the United States Government. y THOMAS J. PAGE, 

S.N., Commander of the E xpedit ae With Maps and 
alae ngravings. 8vo. pp. 632. 18s. 

19. PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S NEW DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in preparation 
In 4to. Parts, at 5s. each.—The ‘ Proposals,”’ &c., will be for- 
warded, post free, on receipt of 6 stamps. 

20. READE.—“ LOVE ME 
ME LONG.” By CHARLES READE. 
pp. 780. 

21. SIEBOLDT.—SAILING 
the JAPANESE SEAS. By Ph. Fr. von SIEBOLDT. In 
1 volume, 8vo. with Chart. [Jn April. 

22. SPURGEON.—The English Bible: History of 
the Translation of the Holy Scriptures into the English 
Tongue, with Specimens of the Old English Versions. By 
Mrs. H. C. CONANT. Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Rey. C. H. SPURGEON. In1 vol. crown 8vo. 

23. TROEMEL.—Bibliothéque Americaine, ou 
Catalogue faisonné d'une precieuse Collection de livres 


78. 6d. 

and Present; with 

HENRY 
with 

Tinted 


LITTLE, LOVE 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 


DIRECTIONS for 


relatifs a l’Amerique qui ont paru depuis sa decouverte jusqu’a | 


l'an. 1700. Par Paul Troemel. 

24. TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE 
to AMERICAN LITERATURE: a Classified List of Books. 
published in the United States of America from 1817 to 1857. 
Compiled and Edited by NICHOLAS TRUBNER. In1 vol. 
Syo. pp. 800, half-bound. 18s. 


5svo, 


25. TRUBNER’S BIBLIOTHECA JAPANICA: 
a Descriptive List of Books illustrative < Japan and the 
Japanese, from 1542 to the Present Day. Edited, with His- 
torical and Critical Notes, by NICHOLAS TRUBNER. Inl 
vol. 8vo. [in May. 

26. URICOECHEA. — Mapoteca Colombiana, 
Catalogo de Todos los Ma "lanos, Vistas, &c., relativos 2 
la America-Espanola, Brazil, e Islas adyacentes. Por el Dr. 
EZEQUIEL URICOECHEA, de Bogota, Nueva Granada. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. [Jn June, 

27. WEDGWOOD.—<A Dictionary of English 
Etymology, By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. Vol. L. 8vo. 

28. WILSON.—A New History of the Conquest 
of Mexico and Peru. Based upon newly discovered evidence. 
By Judge R. A. WILSON. In l vol. 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations. 


29. WYNNE.—Private Libraries of New York. 
By JAMES WYNNE, M.D. With anIndex. 8vo. cloth. 
(Jn May. 


TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


|A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 





|\A NEW 


|EPISODES OF FRENCH 








13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


— > --- 
SIXTEEN YEARS of an ARTIST’S LIFF 


in MOROCCO, SP and the CANARY ISLANDS, 
By Mrs. FLIZABETI MURRAY. 
Coloured Illustrations, 


LECTURES on ART, LITERATURE, 
and SOCTAL SC TE NCE, By his Eminence CARDIN Av 
WISEMAN. 1 vol. 8vo. With fine Portrait. 


REALITIES of PARIS LIFE. 


Author of “Flemish Interiors,” &c. 3 vols. 
trations. 


The LIFE 


2 vols. 8vo. With 


By the 
With Illus- 


and TIMES of GEORGE 
VILLIERS, FIRST DUKE of BUCKINGHAM. by 
Mrs. THOMSON, Author of “The Life of the Duchess of 
Marlborough,” &c. 2 vols, With Portrait. 21s. 


The JEWS in the EAST. 


By the Rey. P. BEATON, M.A. 
NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 


New Edition. Forming the Fourth Volume of HURST 
and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY of CHEAP 
EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, Price 5s. 
each, elegantly printed, bound and Illustrate a. 

[On the 28rd. 


PUBLISHED: : 


From the German. 


2 vols. 21s. 


VOLUMES ALREADY 


SAM § 
NATUR 


1, 
LICK'S NATURE and HUMAN 


2, 


| JOHN HALI raK, GENTLEMAN. 


The CRESCENT a the CROSS. 


ELIOT WARBURTON, 


OF FICTION. 


3y the Author of 


3 vols. 


NEW WORKS 


“ John Halifax, Gentleman,”’ 


WOODLEIGH. By the Author of “Wild- 


flower,"’ “ One-and-Twenty,” &c. 3 vols. {On the 21st. 


NEWTON DOG VANE. By FRANCIS 


FRANC 8vols. With Illustrations by LEECH. 


A MOTHER'S TRIAL..; By the Author of 
. 1 ~ Dis “ipline of Life,” &c. 1 vol. With TIlustrations 
yy Breket Foster. 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS. 


Author of “ Sidney Grey,” &c. 3 vols. 


By the 


| MIRIAM COPLEY. By J. C. JEAFFRE- 


SON. Author of “ Crewe Rise,” 
&e. 3vols. 


STORY. By the Author of “ Mar- 


garet and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Novels and Novelists,” 





ATSO JUST PUBLISHED, 
MEMOIRS of the COURT of GEORGE IV. 


From Original Family Documents. By the DUKE of 
BUCKINGHAM, K.G. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


SIX YEARS IN RUSSIA. By AN 
ENGLISH LADY. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, 
“The extracts 
variety contain¢ 
amusing nature of their contents.’ 


LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE- 
for 1859. Under the especial patronage of her Majesty and 
H.R... the Prince Consort. Corrected to the Present Time 
by the Nobility. Twenty-eighth Edition. In 1 vol. royal 
8vo., with the Arms beautifully Engraved, handsomely 
bound, with gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


HENRY III., KING OF FRANCE: 
i - id al 


we have tnade will afford some idea of the 
“l in these volumes and the interesting and 
'—Atheneum, 


his 


3 vols. with 


HISTORY 
DURING the CONSULATE and FIRST EMPIRE. By 
Miss PARDOE. 2 vols. 21s. 


| CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of the LAST 
traits, 21s. 


A WOMAN'S 


FOUR POPES. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
|A GOOD TIME COMING. By the Author 


of * Mathew Paxton.’ 


| LIFES FORESHADOWINGS. By W.G. 


LLS, Esq. 3 vol 


“A tale which has numerous beauties, and is pervaded 
throughout by an intimate knowledge of the human heart." — 
Dublin University Magazine. 

“ A very clever novel. The production of a powerful mind.” 
—Press. 


CREEDS. By the Author of “The Morals of 


May-fair.”’ 3 vols. 


EVERY DAY. By Mrs. 


TON. 3 vols, 


8vo. with Por- 





FOSTER LANG- 





HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 


*.* These Volumes are bound uniformly in BLACK CLOTH, 
with RED EDGES, to distinguish them from other School 
istories. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY: 


HE STUDENT’S HUME: a History of 
England from the Invasion of Julius Cesar; Based on 
Hume's History, incorporating the corrections of recent 
writers, and continued to the present time. Fourth Thousand. 
With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. Black cloth, red edges. 

The Student's Hume.—*The want which this work is in- 
tended to supply has long been evident, and no more judicious 
effort could have been made for the purpose than to condense 
Hume's information without damaging his clearness or the 
matchless purity of his style.”.—John Bull. 

The Student's Hume.—* The work of condensation has been 
exceedingly well performed, and the continuation is written 
in an easy and comprehensive style. As an eduez itional book 
this volume ougbt at once to take a high position.”—Bell’s 
Messenger. 

The Student's Hume—Smith's History of Greece—Liddell's 
History of Rome—and The Student's Gibbon, form an excellent 
historica) library, procurable for 30s. The present volume is 
not altogether Hume: some of the great historian’s matter is 
entirely omitted; a part, especially the Anglo-Saxon period, 
has been rewritten; and striking errors in fact have been 
corrected.” Gardener's Chronicle. 


HE STUDENT'S 


GREECE: 


HISTORY of 


from the earliest times to the Roman Con- 
quest; with the History of Literature and Art. By WM. 
SMITH, LL.D. Sixteenth Thousand. With Woodcuts. Post 
Svo. 7s. 6d. Black cloth, red edges. 

Dr. Wm, Smith's Greece.—“ We are too much concerned for 
the improvement of school-books to regret the publication ofa 
new History of Greece. We have much satisfaction in bearing 
testimony to the excellence of the plan on which Dr. Wm. 
Smith has proceeded, and the careful, scholarlike manner in 
which he has carried it out. The great distinctive feature, 
however, is the chapters on Literature and Art. This gives it 
a decided advantage over all previous works of the kind.” — 
Athenxum. 


HE STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME: 


from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Empire; with the History of Literature and Art. By H. G. 
LIDDELL, D.D. Tenth Thousand. With Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. Black cloth, red edges, 

Dr. Liddell’s Rome.—* A pre-eminently useful book. To the 
youthful student, to the man who cannot read many volumes, 
we should commend it as the one history which will convey 
the latest views and most extensive information. The style is 
simple, clear, and explanatory .. . Our opinion is, that there 
is no other work at present existing which so ably supplies ‘a 
History of Rome’ suited to the wants of general readers of the 
present day.”’—Blackwood. 


IV. 
HE STUDENT'S GIBBON: a History 


of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Abridged 
from Gibbon’s History. Incorporating the corrections and 
researches of recent historians. Sixth Thousand. With 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. Black cloth, red edges. 

The Student's Gibbon.—* A judicious abridgment of the great 
historian. The labours of later writers have been incorporated 
in the text, which is illustrated by excellent plates of medals, 
coins, temples, aqueducts, &e. Atthe end are genealogies of 
the imperial families, a list of the Roman emperors, and a full 
and accurate index. The work cannot fail to be a useful book 
of reference.""—Literary Gazette. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle- street. 


HE BELEAGU E RED CITY. New 
Song by LONGFELLOW. Music by B. W. FISHER. 
R. Cocks and Co. 
“This is a welcome addition to our vocal repertoire, and we 
have great pleasure in stating that it has received the com- 
mendation of high authorities.""—Review. 


NEW PERIODICAL. 
On the 30th of April will be published, price 6¢., No. I. 
ry al r al a 
HE LITERARY RECORD.— 
The LITERARY RECORD will contain monthly a 
Classified Index of the Zimes, Indices of the first-class 
Magazines and Reviews, a Catalogue of New Books, a Digest 
of the Literary, Scientific, and Educational History of the 
Month, Analytical and Deseri ptive Notices of New Books, 
Articles which will be found particularly useful to. Booksellers 
and Bookbuyers, and a variety of information interesting to all. 
London: KE NT and Co, 
HE 


— 

LEADER ENLARGED.—A ‘High 
- Class Political, Literary, and Commercial New spaper, 
published every Saturday. Priceéd. Eight pages, or Twenty- 
four Columns, have been permanently added to this Paper, 
at the suggestion of several eminent Mercantile Men, in order 
to afford ample space for a Commercial Department, which 
will give detailed information on the Condition of Commerce 
at Home and Abroad, a Correct Weekly View of the state 
and tendency of the various Markets and of the Banking and 
Monetary Interests, a Journal of Indian and Colonial Pro- 
gress, and generally to advocate all the grand interests that 
affect our Trade, our Commerce, and so the welfare of the 
Nationatlarge. Exclusive Sources of Information have been 
opened to the Conductors of the LEADER; and whilst they 
thus present to their Readers an entirely new field of interest 
in the Mercantile and Trading Department, they seek, by 
every means that a liberal outlay can command, to sustain 
and improve the Political and Literary portion, which has 
already obtained for this Paper a high standing amongst 
First-class Newspapers. 

Office, No. 18, Catherine- street, Strand, London.—Order of 
any neighbouring Newsman. 





a Just published, Tenth Edition, price 1s. 
vel yoy 
N the LOSS of TEETH; and as now 
restored by the NEW PATENT SYSTEM of SELF-AD- 
HESION WITHOUT SPRINGS, WIRES or LIGATURES, 
and also without Extracting any Tee th or Roots, or any pain- 
fuloperation, the result of Twenty years’ practice, by THOMAS 
reo ARD, ‘Surgeon Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The invention is ofimportance to many persons, 
and those interested in it should read this Treatise. 
SrpKry and MARSHALL, and all Booksellers ; or sent free by 
post by Mr. Howarp. 17, George-street, Hanover-square. 

A book that will be read with pleasure and profit by all 
who are about to seek dental advi ice, and emanating from suck 
quarters may be relied upon.” —Blackwood's Ladies’ Magazine. 

“This treatise should be read by all those who are compelled 
to resort to artificial teeth. The author's great experience and 
acknowledged success give him a title to the reader's confi- 
dence.”—Kent Herald, 

“Much that is curious, and more that is valuable, will be 
found in this treatise on the Teeth.’ "—Brighton Herald. 


Printed and “published a ty domn CR OCKFORD, ‘at 19, 1 Wellington- 
street North, Strand, London, W.C., in the County of Mid- 
dlesex.—Saturday, April 16, 1859, 








